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The articles that appear on pages 109 to 
147 of this issue of the Journal were soli- 
cited by the editor with a view to providing 
information that would be of special inter- 
est to the government officials and others 
who will attend the Regional Conference on 
Public Administration. All of the authors of 
these articles are directly associated with in- 
stitutes of public administration. 


CARLOS P. RAMOS, Director of the Phil- 
ippine Institute of Public Administration, 
and writer of the introductory article, was 
the initiator and the project manager of the 
Conference project. Articles have appeared 
under his name in three previous issues of 
the Journal. 
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The Conference Idea and its Promotion 


By CaRLos P. RAMOS 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


N JUNE 7, 1958, representatives 

and observers from some seventeen 
nations will gather upon invitation by 
the Philippine Government, for a Re- 
gional Conference on Public Adminis- 
tration. The agenda and procedures 
were decided upon at a preliminary 
conference in Saigon two months ago, 
and a Secretariat is now engaged in 
preparation for the Conference. In 
front of us at the Secretariat charts 
remind us that there are but 61 days 
to the Conference. Today, April 7th, 
lies midway between the opening of 
the Saigon Preliminary Conference 
last February 7th and the scheduled 
date of the main Conference on June 
7, 1958. Time is running short, and 
it is difficult to realize that it has been 
about a year since the Philippine In- 
stitute of Public Administration began 
its preparations for this Conference. 

About three years ago this idea of 
a regional conference on public ad- 
ministration was first proposed at the 
Institute. I was Acting Director of 
the In-service Training Division then, 
and, as I remember, it took just ten 
minutes before the matter was drop- 
ped. There were good reasons for 
such negative reaction. The Institute 
was functioning with a predominantly 
American staff that was here in the 
third year of a four-year contract be- 
tween the University of the Philip- 





pines and the University of Michigan. 
Aside from myself, there were only 
two or three Filipino members of the 
faculty on fulltime. The majority of 
the staff were still in the United 
States completing their academic 
work. Also, there was no money with 
which to undertake such a seemingly 
ambitious project. 


About a year ago, however, I decided 
tc give the idea a real try. More and 
more countries in the region were ac- 
cuiring benefits from our scholarship 
program for Southeast Asia, and of- 
ficials from countries as far away as 
South Korea and Tehran were sent 
here by their governments on missions 
to study and observe the operations of 
the Institute. The Director of the 
Institute of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration of Pakistan, the Director 
of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in Thailand, the Rector of the 
National Institute of Administration of 
the Republic of Vietnam and the Dir- 
ector of the Royal Academy of Ad- 
ministration of Cambodia were guests 
at one time or another of the Philip- 
pine Institute. Similar institutes were 
being established in other parts of 
Asia. Needless to say, the Philippine 
Institute had gained much ground at 
home. The staff decided that condi- 
tions were favorable for such a pro- 
ject. However, at least five steps 
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would be required to implement the 
plan: firstly, to draw up the proposals; 
secondly, to secure approval and fi- 
nancial support from the Philippine 
Government; thirdly, to promote in- 
terest and participation on the part of 
the countries in the region; and final- 
ly, to conduct the Conference itself, 
under the auspices and assistance of 
the Philippine Government. Moreover, 
the proposal included suggestions for 
the creation of a Regional Organiza- 
tion for Public Administration. 


After the proposal was drawn up, 
the next two steps involved promo- 
tion work at home and abroad. These 
were difficult tasks to accomplish. 
Recognition and acceptance of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration as a 
vital institution within the context of 
governmental policy of the Philippines 
was to undergo a real test. The diffi- 
culties of getting not only acceptance 
but positive support by way of iinanc- 
ial outlay were compounded abroad 
in that we were organizing a confer- 
ence that was to be tne first of its kind 
in Asia. The problem seemed to call 
for the promotion of even the very idea 
of public administration in several 
countries of Asia. Nevertheless, with 
the cooperation of the press and other 
media of information, the project be- 
gan to receive the public support that 
it needed so much. 


Much ground was cleared when the 
National Economic Council and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs gave 
their support to the proposal. ‘rhe 
project gained real impetus as the 
American ICA in Manila, through 
the Mission Director and the Director 
of the Public Administration Division, 
responded warmly to the proposal and 
offered their cooperation and assist- 


ance. It was accepted as a working 
principle, however, that this was to be 
a conference of “Asians for Asians’’, 
and that Americans would not be ac- 
tive participants. Another important 
stage was reached when the Philip 
pine Commissioner of the Budget 
threw the weight of his office behind 
the project. An original proposal for 
an outlay of P68,000 for the expenses 
of the Conference was trimmed by the 
Commissioner by only P3,000, to 
P65,000. 


The turning point came in August, 
1957, when I was summoned to a meet- 
ing of the President of the Philippines 
and his Cabinet. Under sponsorship 
of the Secretary of Education and the 
Commissioner of the Budget, I was 
asked to explain in person the nature 
and objectives of the Institute’s pro- 
posal for a regional conference on pub- 
lic administration. The nature of the 
questions asked indicated that the val- 
ue and significance of the project 
did not escape the President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The proposal was 
approved in its entirety and the ex- 
penditure of P65,000 was accordingly 
authorized. The Philippine Govern- 
ment was to be host to the Confer- 
ence, and the project had received the 
seal of approval from the highest level. 
In my mind that was the point of no 
return. 


With clearance from the President 
of the University of the Philippines 
and approval of the Board of Regents, 
I proceeded on a mission to South- 
east Asia to promote participation in 
the Regional Conference. This was 
the second step of the plan. It was to 
be promotion work essentially, and it 
proved interesting and most reward- 
ing. Fourteen countries in the region 
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were visited, covering a perimeter from 
the Philippines to Indonesia, thence to 
Ceylon and Pakistan, up to Nepal in 
the Himalayas, then downwards to 
Burma, thence to the other side to Ko- 
rea, Japan and Taiwan, and including 
all the countries within the perimeter. 
The whole trip had to be made in three 
stages, extended over a period of six 
months. The plan was to spend an 
average of three days in each place, 
but frequent changes in plane sched- 
ules modified somewhat the carefully 
prepared itinerary. The actual jour- 
ney allowed the briefest stop of a few 
hours in Ceylon, to the consternation 
of officials there who had prepared a 
series of important appointments, and 
required an unplanned stop at Calcut- 
ta, with no official business for five 
days. 


Without exception all countries vis- 
ited responded very favorably to the 
idea of the Conference. Some of these 
nations are still in the process of con- 
solidating power recently won. I found 
South Vietnam, for instance, under- 
taking perhaps the most drastic 
changes ever yet attempted in recent 
years in the administration of the re- 
covery and reconstruction program of 
that nation. Whole masses of popula- 
tion are being resettled and new vil- 
lages are being established. Govern- 
ment reforms are being made to 
make the President’s policies on dev- 
elopment possible. I was honored 
by President Ngo Dinh Diem with an 
audience. During the one and a half 
hour interview he discussed the vari- 
ous problems of administration that he 
was encountering and the policies he 
was adopting to meet these problems. 
It was in Vietnam, incidentally, that 
the idea of a Preliminary Conference of 
Asian nations to determine the agenda 


and procedures of the main Conference 
in Manila was agreed upon. 


In Korea, too, new and no less sig- 
nificant means and methods in the field 
of public administration have been 
adopted to place that country along 
the road to full recovery and develop- 
ment. South Korea and South Viet- 
nam are frontier states with tremend- 
ous problems of government, consider- 
ing that peace, unsettled perhaps as 
peace could be, has only recently re- 
turned to them. Reconstruction and 
rehabilitation are the preocupation, 
though development programs are well 
on the way to implementation. In 
both places the invitation to an Asian 
regional conference was greeted with 
deep interest, not only by the mem- 
bers of societies of public administra- 
tion but by the highest governmental 
officials as well. 

Many of the other nations visited 
are laboring against great odds in their 
efforts at development. Government 
policy and administration in India have 
to meet the challenge of almost in- 
surmou.table odds — of hunger and 
famine and of the tremendous rate 
of population increase. Over-popula- 
tion and a desperate need for foreign 
markets confront the Japanese gov- 
ernment administrators. Shortage of 
rice in the Philippines, internal dis- 
orders in Indonesia, famine, hunger, 
over-population in other places — 
these are conditions on top of which 
I found a deep interest in the adminis- 
trative systems of most of the coun- 
tries visited. These problems, more or 
less common to all, are largely the 
leavings of a former colonial era. A 
few that I listed I am sure have been 
pointed out before. They are as fol- 
lows: 
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1. Governments with a high con- 
centration of authority at the cen- 
ter, giving rise to problems of local 
autonomy, decentralization of services 
and responsiveness to public needs 
and desires. 


2. Lack of trained and capable ex- 
ecutives and technical personnel, giv- 
ing rise to problems of efficiency and 
aconomy in administration and failure 
or delay in the development programs. 


3. Inadequacy of or total absence of 
a merit system in the recruitment and 
development of governmental em- 
ployees and officials, the consequences 
of which are rather obvious. 


4. Outmoded revenue systems, re- 
flective of the situation developed by 
the former sovereigns and resulting in 
the failure to meet the financial re- 
quirements of necessary present day 
service. 


5. Lack or absence of adequate 
equipment, resulting in much delay 
and inaccurate performance. 


G6. Unsystematic, sometimes primi- 
tive, methods of work procedure, giv- 
ing rise to problems of record keep- 
ing, red tape and almost insufferable 
conditions of work. 


On the other hand, I found great 
zeal on the part of public servants, an 
earnest desire of high officials to de- 
velop responsive government, and he- 
roic attempts at harnessing every 
available resource of land, material 
and manpower. 


There is a general trend toward en- 
listing foreign specialists and other 
forms of assistance for the improve- 
ment of the government system and 
practices. In Pakistan, Nepal, Viet- 
nam, Burma, and Taipei. I was witness 





to the work that is being done in the 
way of administrative reform through 
the assistance of United States, United 
Nations and Colombo Plan experts. 
The establishment of organization and 
methods staffs is being undertaken in 
these countries. Organized training 
within government is also employed — 
such as that which is occurring in Ko- 
rea, Japan and to some extent in Thai- 
land. To these I would add the recent 
installation of planning and develop- 
ment agencies in government, such as 
Nepal and Malaya, and the concerted 
efforts of government policy on plan- 
ning and carrying out developmental 
projects to increase productive output. 
such as those in Taipei and Thailand. 


These developments undoubtedly un- 
derlay the marked interest in a pooling 
of ideas and administrative experiences 
of the several governments. The ve- 
hicle for such joint endeavor seems to 
be found in the proposed Conference. 


The reaction of government officials 
in countries visited and those in at- 
tendance at the Saigon working party 
conference to the idea of collective 
consideration of mutual problems in- 
cludes hopes of finding solutions that 
should be carried out through collec- 
tive action and effort. At this stage 
of development, also, the prospect for 
a permanent and continuing organiza- 
tion in Asia for mutual assistance in 
the field of public administration is 
clear and certain. 


Through a regional undertaking and 
collective effort there can be no doubt 
that the June Conference will lay the 
basis for real progress in the economic 
and social development of the region. 
Not only the governments of the area, 
but also the several foreign and in- 
ternational agencies operatiing in the 
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area, share the hope that the Confer- 
ence will serve a highly useful purpose. 
Thus the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration has shown its 
interest not only by encouraging the 
governments of the region to partici- 
pate, but also by furnishing transla- 
tors and other technical services; pri- 
vate foundations have provided fi- 
nancial assistance and encouragement; 
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and the American ICA is watching de- 
velopments with interest, and offers 
to assist if called upon. 


Yet the Conference has been plan- 
ned by representatives of the govern- 
ments in the Region, it will be run by 
those representatives, and the future 
of the organization will be decided by 
them. 











Importance of Local Government 


The neglect of iocal government and pyrovincial institutions, of municipal and 
rural affairs, may have a depressing effect upon the national development prog- 
rammes, since the government may be compelied at least to collect information and 
data from the subordinate jurisdiction and possibly to seek their co-operation in 
the enforcement of measures. There is, moreover, in some of the most under- 
developed countries and depressed aveas, a large degree of talent and initiative avail- 
able among local agencies, a strength of community spirit and a will to profit or 
produce among their inhabitants which merely need direction in order to be a source 
of great stimulation to a development programme. Tinally, some of the most press- 
ing and vital problems facing a number of under-developed countries, such as popula- 
tion problems and problems of rural economy, cannot be solved without the active 





participation of local communities. 


Standards and Techniques of Public Administration. 
Committee on 
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Administration, 


Administration 
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The Saigon Preliminary Meeting 


for the Conference 


By JOSE V. ABUEVA 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





HE EMERGENCE OF new states in 
Asia is regarded as one of the most 
dramatic political developments since 
1945. In all these states, and others 
in the region, sovereignty in the post- 
war era has served to underscore the 
awesome problems of economic de- 
velopment. There the immediate goal 
of political emancipation was promptly 
replaced, as it were, by that of econo- 
mic betterment. 


As long as the colonists were 
around, the struggle for political in- 
dependence could, and did, consume 
the energies of the Asian colonies. For 
the hardships of life, the indigenous 
peoples could often with justification 
blame the foreigners. It seemed rather 
simple that the standards and ameni- 
ties of living enjoyed by their Western 
colonial masters would be within their 
reach, once given the opportunities 
which an independent status was sup- 
posed to bring in its wake. To many 
of her neighbors, for example, pre- 
war Japan seemed to prove the point; 
for did not that Asian nation manage 
to transform her feudal economy into 
that of one of the world’s industrial- 
ized countries? Also, within the last 
decade, the People’s Republic of China 
undertook to revolutionize its way of 
life along the Communist model. Some 
people in the region see in these two 
countries quite convincing examples 
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of what a sovereign Asian nation might 
do to accomplish certain desired ends. 


However, the experience of both 
countries likewise points up the heavy 
price — totalitarianism and its harsh 
consequences — that a people may have 
to pay in its single-tracked desire to 
hasten its economic development by 
any and all means. A closer look at 
the processes, and costs, of industrial- 
ization and rapid economic develop- 
ment pursued without regard for other 
values has, therefore, caused several 
Asian nations to view their economic 
aspirations within the broader con- 
text of human and social goals premis- 
ed on certain basic freedoms. Theoret- 
ically, at least, this new orientation 
would permeate their public adminis- 
tration as the people’s instrument for 
advancing their common welfare. 


Our seeming digression from the 
subject of this article actually provides 
us the proper setting for appraising 
the initial efforts of a number of coun- 
tries in the region to give special at- 
tention to one of the most neglected 
major factors of economic develop- 
ment — public administration. The 
growing awareness of the importance 
of this factor has been brought about 
by the new outlook noted above, by the 
sobering experience of many countries 
whose plans for accelerated economic 
change have fallen short of goals, and 
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by increased international intercourse 
and technical assistance. In several 
less developed countries, newly found- 
ed institutes of public administration, 
many of which are themselves partly 
the product of technical assistance, are 
behind the steadily growing recogni- 
tion of the vital relationship between 
economic and social progress on the 
one hand, and public administration on 
the other. 


Greater intercourse within the re- 
gion has made possible cooperation in 
setting up new institutes of public 
administration, or in otherwise pro- 
viding fellow Asians with opportuni- 
ties for study and observation in var- 
ious aspects of governmental opera- 
tions. More and more experienced 
administrators and professional stu- 
dents of public administration and eco- 
nomic development are being brought 
together by their common interests. 
In not a few places, they are cooperat- 
ing in the study of complex’ problems, 
in the improvement of attitudes and 
skills of civil servants, and in the in- 
troduction of reforms in the adminis- 
trative organization and management 
of government. Moreover, the exist- 
ence in the region of such institutions 
as ECAFE, the Colombo Plan, 
U.N. sponsored conferences on com- 
munity development, and SEATO 
made it only a matter of time for the 
countries to formalize the idea of re- 
gional cooperation in the field of pub- 
lic administration. 


A Regional Project 


Thus, when the Philippine Institute 
of Public Administration began to car- 
ry out the idea in 1957, it could reason- 
ably expect the favorable response of 
top leaders in the field in various 
countries of the region. A significant 


development at this early stage of the 
project was the proposal of the Fili- 
pino director to hold a preliminary 
meeting to define objectives, and to 
work out the agenda, procedures, and 
other details of the proposed confer- 
ence. The proposal was made to Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam, who 
promptly offered Saigon as the site of 
the meeting and the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment as host. 


As planned, the Preliminary Meet- 
ing for the Regional Conference on 
Public Administration was held on 7- 
13 February 1958. In attendance were 
the delegations from Australia, the 
Republic of China, India, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Laos, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and Vietnam, and observers from 
Indonesia, and from the Asia Founda- 
tion and the United Nations Technic- 
al Assistance Board. The delibera- 
tions extended over five days. The 
delegations from India, Japan, the 
Federation of Malaya, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam were composed 
of members specially chosen for the 
purpose of the Meeting; Australia, the 
Republic of China, the Republic of Ko- 
rea and Laos were represented by 
members of their respective diplomatic 
and consular missions to Vietnam. The 
observer for Indonesia was the coun- 
try’s Consul General] in Saigon. 


Some of the countries not repre- 
sented in the Preliminary Meeting had 
expressed their desire to await its re- 
sults to guide their respective govern- 
ments in deciding on their participa- 
tion at the main Conference to be held 
in the Philippines. In one of the work- 
ing sessions of the Meeting, the dele- 
gates called upon each other to urge 
those countries not represented in Sai- 
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gon to join the Regional Conference. 
It was believed that the widest pos- 
sible participation would maximize the 
benefits of the Regional Conference, 
being the first in what is projected to 
be a series of periodic conferences, 
and the organizational meeting for the 
proposed permanent regional institu- 
tion for planned cooperation in the 
field of public administration. 


It is significant that the country 
which initiated the Regional Confer- 
ence solicited, from the inception of 
the project, the views and comments 
of all the countries that were invited 
to participate. In the middle of 1957 
the Philippine Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, in behalf of the Philip- 
pine Government, sought the com- 
ments of seventeen governments 
upon a set of tentative proposals 
regarding the objectives and plan 
of a conference “to exchange in- 
formation on the status of public ad- 
ministration, with special reference to 
economic and social development... .” 
The Saigon Preliminary Meeting was, 
therefore, consistent with the desire of 
the Philippine Institute to make the 
Regional Conference, in all its phases, 
a truly cooperative venture. The re- 
sults of the Saigon meeting indicate 
the advantages of what President 
Diem, in indorsing the idea of the 
Preliminary Meeting, called “the de- 
mocratic approach.” Far from being 
merely a conference convened by the 
host country, the forthcoming Confer- 
ence in the Philippines is genuinely a 
regional project designed in all its im- 
portant details by representatives of 
the participating countries. 


Basic Ideas . 


Before going into the specific deci- 
sions relating to the Regional Confer- 
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ence, we shall consider briefly some 
broad conceptions about the role of 
public administration, its relation to 
social and economic development, as 
well as the community of interests 
which makes a comparative and co- 
operative regional approach to the 
problems of public administration ad- 
vantageous for all countries concern- 
ed. These conceptions underlay the 
discussions at the Preliminary Meet- 
ing, and will undoubtedly influence the 
substance of the Regional Conference. 
Reflecting the humanitarian ideals of 
public administration are the words 
which the Vice President of Vietnam 
used in describing the kind of public 
administration that should be “the 
essential tie” among the cooperating 
countries — “a method of administra- 
tive organization emphasizing the pro- 
gression of humanism and resting its 
base on the increasing recognition of 
human dignity and values.” Second- 
ing this particular point, the Chinese 
Minister to Vietnam urged his fellow 
delegates to “work elaborately and in- 
cessantly for a sound ... [public ad- 
ministration] that respects human 
dignity and values, safeguards human 
freedom and brings prosperity and hap- 
piness to the people.” In a somewhat 
different vein, perhaps assuming the 
high ideals stated above, the Laotian 
delegate preferred to express the goals 
of public administration tersely as to 
“ruarantee our political and economic 
independence.” 


The Indian delegate drew attention 
to the special importance of public 
administration in the life of a new 
state: “The subject of administration 
is one of vital bearing on the functions 
of Government. With the attainment 
of independence, the main function of 
the state is not merely to maintain 
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law and order but to promote social 
welfare, raise the standard of living 
of the people and assist their cultural 
development. This can only be done 
with the complete identification of the 
administration with the people and 
through their mutual cooperation. It 
is, therefore, essential that there 
should be a re-orientation and reorga- 
nization of the system of Administra- 
tion.” 


In announcing its intention to con- 
vene a Conference, it will be recalled 
that the Philippine Institute of Public 
Administration suggested the central 
theme — the status of public admin- 
istration, with special reference to 
economic and social development. The 
Vice President of Vietnam took note 
of this theme and recalled the holding 
of the 9th Colombo Plan Conference 
in the same hall where the Preliminary 
Meeting took place. “The economic and 
social situation,” he said, “has a sig- 
nificant bearing on the related adminis- 
trative organization, and any national 
administrative system cann«t neglect 
the question of social and economic 
development. Therefore, the Colom- 
bo Plan Conference, which met here 
three months ago, and the present 
Preliminary Meeting on Public Admi- 
nistration should complement each 
other.” The Australian delegate re- 
ferred to the preceding statement as 
“most appropriate,” and hastened to 
state the relationship between social 
and economic welfare and public ad- 
ministration as ends and means, res- 
pectively: “It is axiomatic that the 
success of social and economic pro- 
grammes for the improvement of the 
welfare and living standards of the 
people 1s impossible without honest, 
efficient and well-trained public admin- 
istrators, capable of carrying into 





effect the plans and decisions of Gov- 
ernments.” The delegate from Thai- 
land endorsed vigorously the view ex- 
pressed by the Vice-President of Viet- 
nam “that the furtherance of econo- 
mic and social development of the 
countries of this region is inextricably 
linked with the refinement of our ad- 
ministrative institutions and prac- 
tices.” Striking a note of urgent chal- 
lenge, the Thai delegate continued: 
“The accelerated pace of contemporary 
economic and social change, moreover, 
heightens the responsibilities and in- 
tensifies the challenges of public ad- 
ministration in our time. To meet 
these responsibilities and challenges 
will require the most enlightened and 
vigorous efforts on the part of stu- 
dents and practitioners in this field.”’ 


The common bases for a compara- 
tive approach to, and regional coope- 
ration in, public administration were 
aptly stated by the Indian delegate. 
“The [administrative] problems fac- 
ing the newly independent countries 
of Southeast Asia ... present many 
common features, because of their 
common experiences in the recent past, 
the common ideals which have inspired 
them since remote antiquity, the com- 
mon purposes which motivate their 
endeavor in the present, and their com- 
mon dedication to peace and democra- 
cy. It is natural, therefore, to expect 
that the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences will be of mutual ad- 
vantage to all.” 


Although Australia is not, by 
strict definition, “a newly independ- 
ent country of Southeast Asia,” she 
has made available her experience “‘in 
the science and procedures of public 
administration” to many countries in 
the region through nearly 300 scho- 
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larships in the discipline. ‘We be- 
lieve.” said the Australian delegate, 
“that training of this nature is of re- 
ciprocal benefit and that the exchange 
ot ideas which flows from the pre- 
sence in Australia of so many of our 
Asian friends and neighbors, is of in- 
estimable value.” Again, this attitude 
bespeaks the wisdom of allowing dif- 
ferent peoples who share a real com- 
munity of interests and purposes to 
freely develop reciprocal relationships 
transcending racial and cultural fac- 
tors. 


Decisions on the Regional Conference 


The official title of the Regional 
Conference was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, implying as it 
does the extent of participation itself 
at the Conference and the membership 
in the projected permanent regional 
institution. Alternative geographic 
terms were suggested, such as Asian, 
Southeast Asian, Far Eastern and 
Southeast Asian, Asian and South Pa- 
cific, to denote the area to be repre- 
sented at the Conference. But indi- 
vidually, these were considered either 
too narrow or too inclusive for the 
purpose. It was decided then that the 
word “regional” would be more suit- 
able; it suggests a more or less con- 
tiguous geographic area, with the ad- 
vantage of flexibility. The inclusion 
of the site of the Conference in the 
title would indicate the general lo- 
cation of the region. As agreed upon, 
the coming Conference will be called 
“Regional Conference on Public Ad- 
ministration, Philippines 1958.” 


Significantly, the proposed date of 
the Conference was advanced to 7-21 
June 1958 in order to enable delegates 
to attend the Conference of the In- 
ternational Institute of Administra- 


tive Sciences which will open on the 
28th of June in Liege, Belgium. 


As finally adopted the objectives of 
the Conference are as follows: 


“To promote the adoption of appro- 
priate and adequate administrative sys- 
tems and practices intended to advance 
the economic and social development of 
the region, and to this end: 


1. To exchange ideas and information 
on such mutual problems as: 


a) The status and progress of pub- 
lic administration in the partici- 
pating countries; 


b 


— 


the planning, developing, and ad- 
ministering of governmental pro- 
grammes and projects for econo- 
mic and social development, and 


c) professional education and train- 
ing for the public service, and 
the recruitment and training of 
executives and technical person- 
nel engaged in the administration 
of development programmes. 


2. To study the advisability and fea- 
sibility of providing for a permanent 
and continuing organization on pub- 
lic administration in this region.” 


It should be noted that the main 
emphasis is on the promotion of “ap- 
propriate and adequate administrative 
systems and practices.” An earlier 
draft was subtly revised on account of 
its failure to give the desired em- 
phasis. It read: “To promote the 
economic and social development of 
the region through the adoption of 
appropriate and adequate administra- 
tive systems and practices;....” There 
was a common explicit desire to de- 
limit the aims of the Conference to 
the administrative aspects of social 
and economic development, so as not 
to confuse its objectives with those 
of the ECAFE, the Colombo Plan, and 
other such specialized regional pro- 
grams. The delegates also wished to 
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avoid any entanglements in controver- 
sial social and economic issues or in- 
ternational politics. In the words of 
the Korean delegate, the purpose of 
the Saigon meeting, and by inference, 
of the Regional Conference, would be 
to “talk about common problems of 
purely administrative matters, aside 
of all political disputes and economic 
debates.” Needless to say, the sphere 
of activity circumscribed for the Con- 
ference is sufficiently vast and com- 
plex as to merit the continuing and 
most serious attention of many public 
administrators and scholars in the re- 
gion. 


To achieve the objectives of the Con- 
ference, a rather exhaustive list of 
means was suggested for its conside- 
ration: 


“1. Periodical international conferences 


2. Distribution and exchange of docu- 
ments 


3. Organization of study delegations to 
participating countries or to interna- 
tional institutions with similar inter- 
ests 


4. Setting up of study committees on 
special subjects 

- 5. Establishment of a regional centre 
for the training of higher civil serv- 
ants 


6. Exchanges of professors, students, 
and expert administrators 


7. Creation of a permanent institution.” 


In considering the specific means 
listed above, several delegates assumed 
that the contemplated permanent re- 
gional institution, through its secre- 
tariat or center, would be the instru- 
mentality to carry them into effect. 
One delegate, however, insisted that 
their adoption was separable from the 
question of having a permanent or- 
ganization. The delegates agreed that 
the latter supposition was “possible,” 


although impracticable, and went on 
to consider individually the means, 
apart from the creation of a perma- 
nent institution which was then includ- 
ed as the seventh “means.” It should 
be mentioned that the entire expe- 
rience of the initiators of the Confer- 
ence thus far points unmistakably to 
the need for a permanent regional 
body to translate into reality the ‘‘ob- 
jectives and means” already decided 
upon. This is a realization shared 
by most, if not all, the participants, 


as the objectives and agenda of the 


Conference would show. 


The three main subjects on the agen- 
da of the Regional Conference fall 
neatly within the objectives previously 
adopted. Together with the basic doc- 
ument on the general system of gov- 
ernment and administration to be pre- 
pared by every participating country, 
they reflect the serious purpose of the 
participants to know and profit by 
the experience of neighboring coun- 
tries with similar development pro- 
grams and problems. 


The agenda subjects are: 


Subject No. 1. Administration of economic 
and social planning and programs (cen- 
tral and local governments) 

Paper a. personnel management in eco- 
nomic and social development 

Paper b. governmental organization for 
planning 

Paper c. program implementation 

Paper d. citizen participation 

Subject No. 2. Education, recruitment and 
training for the Public Service (central 
and local governments) 

Paper a. methods of recruitment 
Paper b. in-service training 
(1) basic training for new entrants 
(2) training at middle levels 
(3) advanced executive development 
Paper c. the role of higher education 
and training, and of institutes 
of public administration, in relation 
to the Public Service. 
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Subject No. 3. Proposals for the creation of 
@ permanent institution for public ad- 
ministration in the region. 


Three kinds of documents will be 
prepared for distribution prior to the 
Conference: (1) the basic document? 
and (2) a separate, integrated analyt- 
ical report? on each and all the three 
agenda subjects, both of which will 
be prepared by every delegation; and 
(3) a panel paper which will highlight, 
for discussion at appropriate sessions 
of the Conference, the similarities and 
differences in the problems, policies, 
programs, and administrative arrange- 
ments in the various countries as con- 
tained in the individual reports on 
each agenda subject. The panel papers 
will be prepared by Rapporteurs who 
were designated at the Preliminary 
Meeting. The Rapporteur for the first 
agenda subject is India; for the second, 
the Philippines; and for the last, Viet- 
nam. The Vietnamese Rapporteur will 
collate the various proposals on speci- 
fic points relating to the proposed per- 
manent regional institution. 


Simultaneous translation facilities 
made possible the use of English and 
French at the Preliminary Meeting. 
Both were also adopted as official 
languages of the main Conference. Re- 
ports and papers will, however, be pre- 
pared only in English if possible. The 
final reports and proceedings of the 


1A report on the general system of government 


and administration in the country which will not ex- 
ceel 50 pages and which wil! be distributed to all par- 
ticipating ¢e’erations not later than one month be- 


fore the Conference. 

. the organs and agencies of policy making 

. the structure of the Executive 

. the organization and operation of the Civil 
Service 

. the administrative machinery for economic and 
social development 

. the system of public finance 

. the system of local government. 


2 Each report will be divided into the specified pa- 
pers for the convenience of the Rapporteur and the 
participants. 


aon = wre 


Conference will be also be published 
in English. 


The agenda and documentation of the 
Conference naturally occupied the bet- 
ter part of the Preliminary Meeting. 
These matters had, of course, largely 
prompted the holding of the pre-Con- 
ference meeting. It has taken a full 
regional meeting, and extensive trips, 
personal contacts, and a great deal of 
planning and written communication 
on the part of the initiators of the 
project to organize for the main Con- 
ference. Perhaps all these would have 
been the equivalent of the organiza- 
tional services of but a small portion of 
the personnel of an established organ- 
ization such as the United Nations. But 
it now appears that the whole effort 
will be, at least, a most rewarding 
administrative experience in regional 
teamwork. Understandably all parti- 
cipants at the Saigon Meeting, and 
those who expect to join the Regional 
Conference in the Philippines, look 
forward to sharing the results of their 
efforts and to adding to their invest- 
ment in the organized exchange of ad- 
ministrative ideas and experiences. 


A pragmatic, problem-oriented ap- 
proach is expected at the Conference, 
not only because of the nature of the 
subject matter but also because of the 
mixed composition of the delega- 
tions. Senior government executives, 
professional students of public ad- 
ministration who themselves have 
had governmental experience, and a 
few civic leaders affiliated with so- 
cieties concerned with public affairs 
will exchange their ideas and ex- 
periences in confronting the large 
problems they have chosen to dis- 
cuss and in establishing a new form 
of regional cooperation in their com- 


“ree arewetes 
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mon field of interest. Here, as it 
should be in other aspects of human 
enterprise, the practitioner and the 
scholar of many lands will begin to 
be joined in productive partnership. 
In all, some 50 delegates and observers 
representing about 14 countries and 
interested institutions are expected to 
attend the Conference. 


An account of the Saigon Prelimin- 
ary Meeting would not be complete 
without a word about the elaborate 
preparations, the efficient organiza- 
tion, and the generous hospitality of 
the Vietnamese Government and peo- 
ple, particularly those who were in 
charge of the conduct of the Meeting. 
The leader of the Vietnamese delega- 
tion, who was elected chairman, con- 
tributed substantially to its success- 
ful conclusion through his able leader- 
ship. All these, added to the friendly 
spirit and mutual helpfulness which 
characterized the relations among the 
delegates in and outside the Confer- 





ence Hall and committee rooms, en- 
sured a pleasant and expeditious Meet- 
ing and a memorable sojourn in Viet- 
nam. 


Finally, we might note the quiet 
self-confidence of the delegates in 
Saigon, and their manifest faith in the 
benefits of regional collaboration. 
With a mind, presumably, to the dif- 
ficult and often lonely role of the ad- 
ministrative reformist in most socie- 
ties, the Australian delegate express- 
ed the hope “that the spirit of friend- 
ship and cooperation, which is so much 
a feature of these [regional] meetings 
will continue after the conference to 
inspire the work of public administra- 
tion in all member countries.” The 
prospects are encouraging that the 
strength and reassurance which comes 
from knowing that other men have as 
much a stake in the administrative 
improvement of one’s own country will 
be reinforced by the fellowship of 
friendly and helpful neighbors dedicat- 
ed to the same goals. 
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1958 Regional Conference on Public Administration 
t Participating : ' | me . shigtobal: Meat Capacity i 
Pie hi Name of Delegates Title Sencaiiien 
H. E. | 
AUSTRALIA | FREDERICK J. BLAKENEY’ Minister of Australia Leader 
MR. DANIEL O. NUTTER [2nd Secretary and Consul 
| MR. J. M. KIRTLEY ' gra Secretary | 
CHINA |WU MAO TSAI Section Chief, Civil Affairs 
| | Separtibent, Ministry of Interior, 
| | Republic of China | 
| | 
INDIA | V.K.R. MENON {Director of Indian Institute of | Leader 
Public Administration 
_— S. GUPTA Consul General of India | Member 
B.N. TANDON |Under Secretary to the Pay 
iCommission Government of India! 
| 
JAPAN |SEISHIRO OGAWA Charge d’ Affaires of the | Leader 
| Embassy, Saigon 
JIRO NISHIKAWA iSecond Secretary of the | Alternate 
| Embassy, Saigon | Leader 
REIKICHI KOJIMA | Director of the Civic Member 
|Research Commission of Tokyo 
KOREA js E. CHOI DUK SHIN Minister of Korea | Leader 
|SON PYUNG SIK First Secretary Legation of | Member 
| Korea 
'H. E. a ; | 
LAOS | PHOUVONG PHIMMASONE Minister of Laos, Saigon | Leader 
|'PHOUVONG ANOULAK- |sra Secretary | Member 
| KHAM | | 


Secretary 





| BOUNKHONG PHONTHA- | Private Secretary to the Minister 
CHACK | 


MALAYA |HAJI ISMAIL BIN | Deputy Secretary Ministry of the 


| PANJANG ARIS 
| 


|Interior and Justice, Government 
of Malaya 

| 

| Director, Institute of Public Ad-| Leader 
|ministration, Manila 


JOSE V. ABUEVA |Chief of Research, Institute of | Member 
| Public Administration 


PHILIPPINES! CARLOS P. RAMOS 


THAILAND |CHAN SMITAWET Government In Service Training, | Leader 
Coordinator, Institute of Public 
| Administration, University of 
Thammasat 
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VIETNAM VU QUOC THONG 'Rector National Institute of Leader 
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Affairs 
'NGUYEN THANH CUNG _ Secretary General to the | Member 
| Presidency 
|FuAM DANG LAM | Secretary General Department of Member 
Foreign Affairs 
TON THAT TRACH ‘Director General of the Civil | Member 
| Service 
| 
'NGHIEM DANG | Vice Rector National Institute of Member 
Administration | 
NGUYEN LUONG {Director General of Social Member 
! Action 
OBSERVERS 
Asia Founda- EDGAR N. PIKE | Resident Representative in | Observer 
tion | Saigon 
INDONESIA we J. PESIK , Consul General Observer 
U.N.T.A.B. ALBERT S. PANKHURST |U.N. Public Administration Observer 
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Administration 
An Introduction 


By the Editor 


The first two articles in this issue of 
the Journal describe the background 
of and plans for the coming Regional 
Conference on Public Administration. 
The decision to hold such a conference 
bespeaks a recognition of the impor- 
tance of public administration to the 
realization of the social and economic 
aspirations of the Asiatic peoples. In 
any attempt to change from a static 
agrarian society to an adaptive agro-in- 
dustrial society, government must play 
a major role; and the success of what- 
ever program is undertaken will de- 
pend in large part upon the capacity of 
the public agencies to develop effective 
and systematic collective action. The 
following statement in the report of the 
“Bell Mission” to the Philippines in 
1950 would be largely applicable to all 
of the governments that face similar 
economic problems. 


A special effort must now be made to 
improve the public administration in or- 
der to give the people confidence in 
their government. It is particularly im- 
portant at this time because the eco- 
nomic development program will of ne- 
cessity place even greater responsibility 
on public administration. The success 
of the development program may de- 
pend more on the efficiency and honesty 
of the public service than on any othe 
single factor. 

The improvement of public adminis- 
tration has been given high priority in 
the technical assistance programs of 
the United States government and the 
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United Nations. One of the devices 
agreed upon by the technical consult- 
ants and the host governments has been 
the establishment of institutes to pro- 
mote training and research in public 
administration. Such institutes have 
been established in Turkey, Iran, Pakis- 
tan, Nepal, Thailand, Vietnam, the Phil- 
ippines and Korea; and similar steps 
are under consideration in Burma, In- 
donesia and other nations of the Orient. 
The Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration is somewhat of a different order 
having been established as a research 
agency and without foreign government 
assistance; but its goals are essentially 
the same as the others named above. 


The five articles that follow have 
been written at the request of the edi- 
tors of the Journal. They serve to de- 
pict the general similarities as well as 
some interesting variations in the pro- 
grams of the several institutes. Expe- 
riences and problems that are des- 
cribed should serve as useful back- 
ground material for the coming Region- 
al Conference 


The report of the ad hoc committee 
in Nepal (p. 143) is also published 
here, because it reflects the underlying 
ideas on which the proposed establish- 
ment of a new institute was based. The 
Nepal report was acted upon and an in- 
stitute has been established there by 
executive order with U.N. technical as- 
sistance. 
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The Teaching of Public 


Administration in Pakistan 


By ANWAR SYED 


Institute of Business and Public 
Administration, Karachi. 


THE SYSTEMS OF politics, gov- 
ernment, and adrninistration in 
Pakistan are built on Anglo-Saxon, es- 
pecially English models. Their organ- 
izations, structures, and procedures of 
work derived from the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century British prac- 
tice. Likewise, the modes of thought 
and outlook which lay at their found- 
ations were largely British in origin 
and/or orientation. This should not 
be surprising: The Indian Civil Ser- 
vice was conceived and designed in 
London. 


The Traditional Approach 


The legacy of Britain still domin- 
ates Pakistanian officials’ thinking on 
the theory and practice of govern- 
mental administration. Not long ago 
this writer had the opportunity to 
meet a former prime minister of Pa- 
kistan. “And what do you do, young 
man?” asked the Minister. “Sir, I 
teach public administration.” “Oh! 
you can’t teach administration in the 
classroom. It has to be learnt on the 
job— by doing.”’” The Prime Minister 
was echoing the traditional British ap- 
proach to the subject. 

The state is the largest employer in 


Pakistan. The public servant earns 
less money but perhaps more of a 





psychic income than does his counter- 
part in business and industry. He 
has security of tenure, and he finds 
himself invested with some of the 
prestige and grandeur which have al- 
ways attached to government in most 
Oriental and many Western societies. 
Almost every lad that goes to school 
fixes his gaze on “government serv- 
ice’—high or low, depending on his 
ability, social background, and ambi- 
tion. One may say that the educa- 
tional system of the country is prima- 
rily engaged in preparing young men 
and women for the public service. 
And yet when we look at the curricula 
of our schools we do not find there an 
impressive array of subjects which 
would bear directly upon the business 
of government. Nor do we hear in- 
sistent pleas from the public service 
that the system of education should 
be devised so as to meet its needs 
better. The syllabus of the competi- 
tive examinations for admission to the 
higher civil service is so constructed 
that a candidate with a high degree 
of proficiency in chemistry, botany, 
geology, or astronomy would be as 
likely as a graduate in social sciences 
to top the list of successful candidates 
and capture the choicest position in 
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the Service: The underlying philo- 
sophy of the system was enunciated as 
long ago as 1853 by Macaulay, who 
was the father not only of the Indian 
Civil Service but also of the educa- 
tional system which still prevails in 
the sub-continent. He maintained 
that 


. men who have been engaged, up to one 
or two and twenty, in studies which have no 
immediate connection with the business of 
any profession, and of which the effect is 
merely to open, to invigorate, and to enrich 
the mind, will generally be found, in the 
business of every profession, superior to men 
who have, at eighteen or nineteen, devoted 
themselves to the special studies of their 
ealling.? 


Even today examinations for the high- 
er civil service in Pakistan differ lit- 
tle from those which Macaulay had 
prescribed more than a century ago. 


Changing Horizons 


Contemporary Pakistanian opinion 
recognizes that those who would cling 
to the camel in the age of jets and 
sputniks must lag behind in the pur- 
suit of the good things of life. There 
is willingness to meet the needs of a 
changing, developing economy, though 
the first steps must be slow and some- 
times even overly cautious. The uni- 
versities are beginning to accept pub- 
lic administration as a desirable field 
of study for graduate and possibly 
also for undergraduate students. It 


1 The syllabi for all Federal public service 
examinations are prescribed by the Federal 
Public Service Commission in consultation 
with the Cabinet Secretariat. 

It is interesting to note that a top-ranking 
and most famous civil servant of Pakistan— 
Chaudhry Mohammad Ali, who resigned his 
position as the Secretary General of the 
Cabinet Secretariat to become the Minister 
of Finance and later the Prime Minister— 
was a chemist by training. 

2 Quoted in Hiram M. Stout, Publie Serv- 
ice rn Great Britain, Chapel Hill: (University 
of North Carolina Press), 1938, p, 36 
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should be noted that “administration” 
was taught in the departments of po- 
litical science at several universities 
in the sub-continent even before Inde- 
pendence. But in those days the term 
was used more or less synonymously 
with “government.” Books on Indian 
administration dealt with the constitu- 
tional foundations of the State, the 
institutions of the Government, such 
as the Central and Provincial legisla- 
tures and executives, and the judicia- 
ry. Public administration, as the 
science of management, has been intro- 
duced to the student community of Pa- 
kistan only recently. The University 
of Decca offers an elementary course 
in the subject. The University of the 
Punjab at Lahore professes the desire 
but lacks the facilities to do as much. 
The University of Karachi is so far 
the only institution which is able to 
offer a full-fledged program of study 
in public administration at its Insti- 
tute of Public and Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Institute of Public and Business Ad- 
ministration:* . 


The establishment of the Institute 
of Public and Business Administration 
in 1955 as a separate department of 
the University of Karachi must be re- 
garded as a landmark in the study of 
Public Administration in Pakistan. 
The Institute was organized in April, 
1955, as a joint enterprise of the 
University of Karachi and the Univ- 
ersity of Pennsylvania under the spon- 
sorship of the governments of Pakis- 


3 See for instance M.R. Plande, Indian 
Administration, Madras: (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), 1947, p. 435. 

4 For reasons of space and relevance to 
the subject of this essay we shall confine 
the present discussion to the Public Admin- 
istration program of the Institute. 
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tan and the United States. The rai- 
son d’etre of the project was to help 
the young men and women of this 
country in preparing themselves for 
work with governmental and business 
agencies, and to help improve the per- 
formance of those who might already 
be employed. In July, 1955, the Insti- 
tute began operation toward the ful- 
fillment of these objectives. 


The Institute offers a two-year pro- 
gram of graduate study leading to the 
degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
tration, and a part-time evening prog- 
ram extending over a period of two 
years for a diploma in the subject. 
Special courses in the various aspects 
of management are offered and are 
sometimes given in the offices of the 
interested agencies rather than at the 
premises of the Institute. 


The Master’s degree program is 
open to students who possess a bache- 
lor’s degree. It requires the success- 
ful completion of course work amount- 
ing to twenty-six semester credits and 
the preparation of an acceptable the- 
sis. During their first year at the 
Institute students must take Princi- 
ples of Public Administration; and 
Research and Report Writing. In ad- 
dition, they must study three of the 
following courses: Principles of Gov- 
ernment; Principles of Economics; 
Fundamentals of Accounting; and 
Fundamentals of Statistics. In the 
second year they are asked to take 
courses in Public Personnel Manage- 
ment; Public Financial Management; 
Organization and Methods; and two of 
the following: Comparative Public 
Administration; Advanced Account- 
ing; and Advanced Statistics. 


The Institute, though a department 
of the University of Karachi, is fast 





becoming a national institution. Stu- 
dents from all over the country parti- 
cipate in its degree program. This is 
made possible in part by the rather 
generous scholarships which it is at 
present able to offer students from 
outside of Karachi. 


The two-year diploma program rep- 
resents the work done during the 
first year of the morning degree pro- 
gram. It attracts students from the 
“middle management” group of public 
servants in Karachi who, by reason of 
their employment, cannot participate 
in full-time study at the Institute. 
The same may be said for the special 
courses which are given to meet a 
common need of the public service as 
a whole or the specific needs of a par- 
ticular agency. Nearly 150 students 
are enrolled for one or more courses 
in the evening program while less 
than forty attend the degree program 
in the morning. 


The Institute has a Research and 
Development Division, which provides 
specifically requested management 
services to government agencies, con- 
ducts and coordinates research proj- 
ects, assembles and publishes suitable 
materials. The Division has set as 
one of its major objectives the develop- 
ment and production of teaching ma- 
terials on the governmental adminis- 
tration of Pakistan.® 


5 This is a difficult project, for informa- 
tion on the organization of our government 
agencies and their procedures of work is not 
easily available. Printed materials on these 
subjects are deemed to be “confidential” or 
“for official use only.” The average bureau- 
erat answers questions about the nature of 
his work with a cold and forbidding silence. 
His thesis on the merit of research in gov- 
ernmental administration, which is doubtless 
a remnant of the pre-Independence author- 
itarian British regime, could perhaps be 
summed up as follows: how the business of 
the people is transacted is none of the peo- 
ple‘s business. 
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The Institute of Public and Business 
Administration follows methods of 
teaching, testing, and grading stud- 
ents which are used in most American 
universities. One cannot appreciate 
the significance of this fact without 
examining the corresponding methods 
that are current in the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent. Education after high 
school is organized into three two- 
year stages, each leading to a degree, 
which is granted by the university 
concerned solely on the basis of a 
“final” examination given at the 
end of the two-year period. A stud- 
ent does take several “house examina- 
tions” during his residence at the uni- 
versity, but these do not count toward 
his success or failure in obtaining the 
degree. The system inevitably en- 
courages procrastination; the average 
student puts off work till about a 
month or two before the examination, 
which he tries to pass and often suc- 
cessfully—by memorizing standardiz- 
ed answers to “expected” questions. 
It is not surprising that he lacks the 
depth of knowledge which can come 
only through sustained effort. By 
contrast, the two-year period of study 
at the Institute is divided, for the 
purpose of examination as well as 
instruction, into four semesters. A 
student takes weekly, monthly, and 
“final” semester examinations all of 
which count toward determining his 
over-all grade on graduation. On en- 
tering the Institute students do en- 
counter difficulty in adjusting to this 
‘novel American system.” They groan 
under the heavy burden of daily as- 
signments and weekly quizzes but be- 
come reconciled to all of this sooner 
than one might expect. They even 
begin to appreciate and admire the 
system, if not to relish it. 


The average student in this coun- 
try, as in many others, accords incred- 
ible respect to the printed word. He 
tends to accept without question what- 
ever the book says—the book in most 
cases being the text-book in use. The 
Institute looks upon this servility of 
mind as an enemy of progressive edu- 
cation in Pakistan. It tries to help its 
students attain intellectual maturity, 
to inculcate in them independence of 
thought and judgment and the spirit 
of initiative and inquiry by requiring 
them to participate in class discus- 
sions and seminars. Our efforts in 
this regard are helped considerably by 
our thesis program.® 


There is reason to hope that in due 
course of time our teaching methods 
will prevail over those which are cur- 
rently practiced in this country. This 
feat, if and when accomplished, will 
constitute a service of the highest 
order to Pakistan’s educational sys- 
tem upon which hinges our hopes for 
the future. 


We have noted above that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania came in, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government, to help 
the University of Karachi establish 
the Institute of Public and Business 
Administration. To date the major- 
ity of teachers at the Institute are 
American professors provided by the 
University of Pennsylvania. Several 
Pakistanian teachers are presently ir. 
the United States receiving higher 
training in public administration. 
They should return and assume teach- 


ing responsibilities during 1959-60 
6 In spite of the afore-mentioned difficul- 
ties with which a field researcher must con- 


tend, several theses on the various aspects 
of governmental administration in Pakistan 
are unde preparation. 
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when the University of Pennsylvania 
would possibly withdraw from the 
project. 


The nonavailability of qualified 
teachers is a major obstacle to the 
teaching of public administration at 
other universities in Pakistan. The 
Institute hopes to fill this gap in the 
years to come. Several of our grad- 
uates will likely enter the teaching 
profession. As interest grows, many 
will want to undertake advanced study 
and training in the field. The time 
may not be far off when most of our 
colleges and universities will be able 
to offer adequate facilities for the 
study of public administration. 


It would seem that one of the big- 
gest tasks which the Institute of Pu- 
blic and Business Administration must 
accomplish is to demolish the wall of 
indifference and skepticism which fa- 
ces the study of public administration 
in Pakistan and which is built on the 
out-of-date and erroneous belief that 
public administration cannot be 
taught. One may note with some 
satisfaction that the battle on this 
front is progressing well. Every day 
that passes finds the Institute better 
known and respected in the communi- 
ty. The evening program, which 
serves men and women who are al- 
ready employed in the public service, 
has made a favorable impression on 
the powers that be. More students 
have applied for admission than the 
program can accommodate. 


Problems Relating to the Civil Service 
System 


The facilities of the Institute would 
admit of a somewhat larger enroll- 
ment than we have at present in our 
morning degree program. An impor- 





tant reason why more first-class stud- 
ents—who alone could meet our rig- 
orous and exacting standards—have 
not sought admission may be the un- 
certainty of suitable employment af- 
ter graduation. A student with a 
Master’s degree, if he seeks a job with 
the Government, is generally reluctant 
to settle for anything less than a posi- 
tion in one of the superior services of 
the country. Positions of this type 
are filled through competitive exam- 
inations and normally no more than 
a hundred of them would fall vacant 
in a year. We have noticed that 
physics and mathematics may pay 
just as high dividends in these exam- 
inations as political science and pub- 
lic administration. Under the cir- 
cumstances a candidate for the higher 
civil service may well question the 
need and possibly the wisdom of un- 
dergoing a two-year program of stu- 
dy in public administration at the 
Institute. He may accept our views 
on the relevance of pre-entry training 


‘to the work ahead and grant that he 


will be a better civil servant if he 
comes to us. Nevertheless, in his 
mind all this may be putting the cart 
before the horse. Before he turns to 
“he ways and means of becoming a 
better civil servant he must take the 
surest way of entering the Service. 
Given the present system of examina- 
tions for the public service, one has 
to grant that there is some method in 
his madness. The Institute has faced 
the problem squarely. It realizes that 
it cannot expect a quick and compre- 
hensive change in the contemporary 
procedures of public personnel admin- 
istration in Pakistan. But it has suc- 
ceeded in placing public administration 
on the syllabus for the examinations in 
question. It is hoped that in the near 
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future several other subjects in the 
broad field of public administration 
—Public Personnel Management, Pub- 
lic Financial Management, Organiza- 
tion and Methods, Comparative Pub- 
lic Administration—will also be placed 
on the syllabus so that study at the 
Institute becomes ipso facto prepara- 
tion for entrance to the higher civil 
service. 


The Institute hopes to serve as a 
center for post-entry training. At 
present, recruits to the various branch- 
es of the higher civil service undergo 
courses of training in the academies 
which have been established for the 
purpose by the Central and Provin- 


cial governments of Pakistan. Unfor- 
tunately, these academies are not 
equipped to teach public administra- 
tion. It should be desirable and en- 
tirely feasible for these newly ap- 
pointed civil servants to spend a part 
of their training period at the Insti- 
tute. 


Like any other newly established 
institution, the Institute of Public 
and Business Administration has its 
problems to solve and its battles for 
survival to fight. But there can be 
no fear that it is unequal to the task. 
Progress may be slow; it is visible and 
certain. 





On Delegation 


“We find that those leaders who delegate more authority tend to have assist- 
ants who in turn delegate more to their assistants... It is also apparent that when 
one attempts through training or other means to change behavior within the chain, 
his results may be fruitless unless changes in behavior of the top person also occur.” 


Presidential Address, Division of Business and In- 
American Psychological Association, September, 1950. 


-Carroll L. Shartle, 
dustrial Psychology, 
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Administration 


By JOHN T. Dorsey, JR. 


Vietnam's National Institute of 





Michigan State University, 
Vietnam Advisory Group 


ITHIN A YEAR AFTER the 

signing of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements which split Vietnam at 
the 17th parallel and led to the 
establishment of the Republic of 
Vietnam in the southern portion of 
the country, President Ngo Dinh 
Diem established the National Insti- 
tute of Administration at Saigon. Ra- 
pid action was called for by the condi- 
tion of Vietnam’s administrative sys- 
tem. Years of war had disrupted and 
demoralized governmental _ services. 
The withdrawal of French colonial ad- 
ministrators left a wide and serious 
void, for the French had not trained 
and developed higher level Vietnamese 
administrators and technicians. Un- 
less plans to begin filling this void 
were made and put into action quickly 
the new government could not hope to 
meet its responsibilities of reestab- 
lishing order, putting former services 
back into motion, and extending the 
many new and increased services de- 
manded by independence. 


The National Institute of Adminis- 
tration was not, however, completely 
without institutional antecedents. A 
very small National School of Admin- 
istration had been set up in 1953 at 
the highland resort of Dalat. With 
a two-year curriculum consisting al- 


most entirely of legal courses, this 
school was about to graduate its first 
class when a Presidential decree trans- 
ferred the scant equipment, faculty, 
and student body to Saigon and trans- 
formed them into the National Insti- 
tute of Administration (N.I.A.). This 
step was taken in conjunction with 
the signing of a technical cooperation 
contract with Michigan State Univer- 
sity. A new and more nationalist- 
minded Director was appointed, the 
staff was enlarged, the curriculum 
was expanded and extended to three 
years, and M.S.U. professors and spe- 
cialists arrived to provide advice and 
to teach certain courses. 


The primary objective of the N.LA. 
is to prepare future civil servants for 
Category A (the “administrative 
class’) of the civil service. In con- 
trast to analogous institutions of some 
other countries, whose graduates may 
or may not enter governmental em- 
ployment, all graduates of the N.I.A. 
are destined for such work. The N.I.A. 
is in this respect comparable to the 
Ecole Nationale d’ Administration in 
Paris. 


But this is not the only objective 
of Vietnam’s N.I.A. Complementary 
objectives are to lay the foundations 
and provide the spark for the devel- 
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opment of public administration as a 
conceptual and intellectual enterprise 
based on research and documentation, 
and on in-service training, leading to 
personnel development and moderniza- 
tion of administrative structure, me- 
thods and procedures throughout the 
government. Thus, there exists an In- 
Service Training Division with the mis- 
sion of stimulating and servicing pro- 
grams of training in governmental 
problems, and assembling and making 
available both Vietnamese and foreign 
documentation of use in the adminis- 
trative and governmental development 
of Vietnam. A library of books and 
materials in public administration, fin- 
ance and economics has a growing col- 
lection of over 6,000 volumes. 


A number of guiding ideas have 
underlain the development of the N. 
1.A.’s programs, particularly its curri- 
culum. One of these is that govern- 
mental careers should be open to all 
on the basis of ability, without refer- 
ence to social origins. Thus, admis- 
sion to the Institute is based upon 
annual competitive examinations held 
at various places throughout the coun- 
try, and all students admitted are 
granted scholarships to cover their 
essential living expenses. In return 
for this free education, graduates are 
expected to serve at least ten years in 
the national administration. A second 
guiding idea is that the nation’s high- 
er administrators should be trained not 
only in the law, but that their prepa- 
ration should be balanced between le- 
gal courses and the social sciences. 
Therefore, economics and public fin- 
ance courses were increased in num- 
ber and scope, and new courses were 
added in public administration. 


Yet a third basic conception is that 
the preparation of these administrators 
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should balance theoretical and academ- 
ic work with practical training and 
courses in administrative and man- 
agerial technology. Hence, the cur- 
riculum now includes work in per- 
sonnel administration, organization 
and management, budgeting, account- 
ing, statistics, and administrative 
draftsmanship. More striking on this 
point, however, is the devotion of 
seven and a half months of the third 
year of the curriculum to field work. 
in which students are assigned as 
trainees in government agencies in 
Saigon and the provinces. Finally, in 
keeping both with time-honored ideas 
of Vietnamese administration and with 
the demands of the international situa- 
tion in which Vietnam finds itself, it 
is expected that higher administrators 
will have knowledge and experience in 
military operations and administration. 
Accordingly, the two month periods 
between semesters are spent at the 
Inter-Service Military School at Dalat, 
and students spend six months on ac- 
tive military duty after graduation. 


The philosophical underpinnings of 
the N.LA. as sketched above are still 
in a state of evolution and have per- 
haps not yet emerged in permanent 
form. For example, the idea that the 
N.I1.A. should extend its services di- 
rectly to government agencies is im- 
plicit in its statutory objectives. A 
highly successful night course pro- 
gram open to a wide range of middle 
and lower level civil servants is one 
expression of this objective. But in 
the field of in-service training, the 
role of the N.I.A. has not yet been 
fully developed. A number of training 
courses have been carried out in, 
or in conjunction with, various 
agencies, but a government-wide in- 
service training program has not yet 
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been launched. The respective roles 
of the N.I.A., the Civil Service Direc- 
torate, and line agencies have not vet 
been adequately defined. 


In area of research and documenta- 
tion, the N.I.A. has had difficulty in 
mustering the resources necessary in 
staff time and funds, and a clearly 
projected research program has only 
recently gotten underway. In addi- 
tion, a program to develop cases in 
administration has been initiated. The 
youth and novelty of the Institute 
have meant that government agencies 
do not yet look upon it as a source of 
skills and materials for application to 
operational problems of administration. 
Efforts are being made in these direc- 
tions, however, and it is certain that 
as experience is gained the guiding 
ideas of the N.I.A. will evolve to re- 
flect it. 


In its organizational relation to the 
Government, the Institute offers a 
contrast to such institutes as those in 
Manila and Bangkok. The Vietnamese 
N.1.A. is attached to the Office of the 
President, instead of to a university. 
This in part reflects French practice, 
but is more directly attributable to the 
deep interest which Vietnam’s Presi- 
dent has taken in the N.I.A. This has 
brought added prestige and support for 
the N.I.A. in its crucial formative 
years. At the same time, while there 
has been no evidence of political inter- 
ference or political use of the N.I.A. 
in any way, this position of the Insti- 
tute has resulted in a certain degree 
of intellectual separation from other 
centers of academic activity. Since 
the establishment of the N.I.A. repre- 
sented a deliberate attempt to intro- 
duce and adapt newer and less tradi- 
tional ideas and methods, such separa- 
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tion has not been without its advan- 
tages. However, in years to come, 
when the N.ILA. has become a com- 
pletely viable and self-generating en- 
terprise, it is possible that this aspect 
of its relation to the government will 
be reconsidered. 


Another element of the N.I.A.’s close 
relationship to the government and its 
needs is its general policy direction 
by a Council of Administration com- 
posed of representatives of The Pres- 
idency, of a number of Secretaries of 
State (Department heads), of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Law of Saigon Uni- 
versity and of the Civil Service, Bud- 
get, and Planning agencies. Responsi- 
ble to this governing body is the Di- 
rector, and beneath him a Deputy Di- 
rector. The Directorship of the N.1.A. 
is at present a part-time position, as 
the occupant of this position, Mr. Vu 
Quoc Thong, is concurrently First 
Vice-President of the National Assem- 
bly and a professor of the Faculty of 
Law at the University of Saigon. 
Much of the work of administering the 
Institute has therefore devolved upon 
the Deputy Director, Mr. Nghiem 
Dang, who in addition teaches Public 
Finance at the Institute. 


This splitting of assignments is: 
characteristic of the N.I.A.’s faculty, 
and reflects the basic problem faced by 
so many nations which are newly 
emerged to independence from colonial 
status or which are in early stages of 
economic development, or—as is fre- 
guently the case—which fall into both 
categories. The problem is that there 
is a critical shortage of persons quali- 
fied to provide the high level of man- 
agement and direction needed and to 
teach this knowledge and skill to com- 
ing generations. The same _ people 
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often have to do both at the same 
time. The N.I.A. has seven full-time 
professors and assistant professors. 
[t has five half-time professors and 
six half-time assistant professors. In 
addition, about fifty administrators 
from almost as many government 
agencies are called upon each year to 
give courses or to participate as occa- 
sional lecturers. 


The personnel of the Institute are 
organized into three divisions: Teach- 
ing, Research and Documentation, and 
In-Service Training, supported and 
served by an Administrative Service. 
Each Division is divided into several 
sections. The heads of the divisions, 
together with the Director and Deputy 
Director of the Institute, constitute 
an Executive Committee, while all pro- 
fessors and assistant professors, to- 
gether with the Executive Committee, 
constitute the Academic Committee. 


Some features of the N.I.A. curri- 
culum have already been pointed out 
in discussing the ideas underlying its 
development. Some other points are 
worthy of mention. In the first year, 
all students take the same courses. 
These include, among other courses, 
“Introduction to Public Administra- 
tion,” “Constitutional Law,” “General 
Economics,” and “Public Finance.” 
For the second year, students are di- 
vided into a General Administration 
Section and an Economics and Finance 
Section. While half of the course load 
is still common to both sections, the 
other half of each student’s courses 
reflects his area of concentration. Dur- 
ing both years, four of the required 
courses are designated “Practical 


Work” and are intended to initiate stu- 
dents to the techniques of statistics, 
accounting, document-drafting, budget- 
ing, organization and management, 
etc. In the third year, students of 
the General Administration Section 
spend five months in. provincial agen- 
cies and two and a half months in 
central agencies in Saigon. Economics 
and Finance students spend five 
months in central agencies in Saigon 
and two and a half months in pro- 
vincial agencies. They are supervised 
by the N.I.A. during this field work 
period, but they are administratively 
responsible to the heads of the agen- 
cies in which they are placed, as if 
they were regular civil servants. Upon 
their return to the Institute, students 
engage in seminar work in which they 
report, analyze and discuss their ex- 
periences in the field. 


Examinations are based on the 
French model; that is, they are given 
only at the end of each year’s work 
and they consist of three essays writ- 
ten on subjects in three of the stu- 
dent’s courses, supplemented by a brief 
oral examination of each student by a 
committee of instructors. The oral 
part is intended to examine the stu- 
dent on parts of his other courses. 
However, each instructor is allowed to 
give written tests during his courses, 
and the grades assigned are weighed 
in determining the final grade to be 
given at the end of the year. 


Successful completion of the three 
years of work entitles the student to 
2 Diploma, which is the equivalent of 
the Licence awarded by the Universi- 
ty. Both of these, as with the 
French degrees upon which they are 
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patterned, require about the same 
number of school years as the Amer- 
ican Bachelor’s degree. 


This three-year curriculum of the 
N.LA. has been augmented since 1955 
with a two-year night course program, 
which also awards certificates to at- 
tendants who pass final examinations. 
The student body of the latter in- 
cludes about 650 persons, the bulk of 
them civil servants. Regularly enroll- 
ed undergraduate students of the 
N.I.A. numbered 272 in 1957. With 
these two programs firmly establish- 
ed, the N.I.A. is inaugurating in 1958 
an advanced studies, or graduate pro- 
gram, open to persons possessing the 
Diploma of the Institute or the Licence 
in Law from the University, and also 
to selected higher civil servants. This 
program, in contrast to the practical 
emphasis of much’ undergraduate 
work, will permit qualified students 
to explore intensively some of the 
long-range or academic and _.theoreti- 
cal aspects of public administration 
and economics. Thus the formal edi- 
fice of schooling for public adminis- 
tration in Vietnam will be largely com- 
pleted and the task of coming vears 
will be to refine and perfect it. 


It should be pointed out that the 
major part of the building of the 
N.1.A. has been done by the Vietnam- 
ese themselves, although assistance 
has been provided by Michigan State 
University. However, the pattern of 
relationships has been somewhat dif- 
ferent in Vietnam from that in some 
other countries where Americans have 
helped to develop this kind of insti- 
tution. In Vietnam, there had already 
been about two years of experience 
with a somewhat similar, although 
much smaller and less active, agency 
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—the former National School of Ad- 
ministration at Dalat. Thus the Di- 
rector, Deputy Director, and most of 
the teaching staff have been Vietnam- 
ese from the beginning. The role of 
M.S.U. has been to provide advice on 
programs, to introduce several new 
courses based on the American ap- 
proach to public administration, and to 
teach such courses for two years. There 
was no period when most of the plan- 
ning, directing, and teaching was done 
by American professors pending the 
return from American schools of per- 
sons specifically sent to prepare them- 
selves to replace the American staff. 
This point is important, for it means 
that the American impact has been a 
good bit less than in those countries 
where institutes of public administra- 
tion were built more closely on the 
American model and were directed in 
the early stages by Americans. Be- 
ginning in 1958, none of the regular 
undergraduate courses will be taught 
by Americans, and only one of the 
night courses will be. However, 
about one-half of the graduate courses 
in the new program are being taught 
by Americans. After the first year, 
this number is expected to decrease, 
and Vietnamese professors will take 
over all graduate teaching in two or 
three years. In accordance with this 
shift, M.S.U. activities are increas- 
ingly directed toward research and in- 
service training programs in the cur- 
rent year, although advice and con- 
sulting on the regular undergraduate 
curriculum continue as a high priority 
M.S.U. concern. 


The Vietnamese National Institute 
of Administration can therefore be ex- 
pected to develop a distinctive charac- 
ter as it gains experience. Largely 
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influenced by French concepts of 
teaching and substance, there has nev- 
ertheless been a _ resonably strong 
infusion of American approaches to 
public administration and training for 
the public service. All of the Viet- 
namese staff of the N.I.A. received 
their education either in France or in 
French-styled universities in Vietnam. 
Many of them have now visited the 
U.S. besides having derived knowledge 
of American ideas and methods from 
their contacts with M.S.U. staff 
members. In a few years, there will 
be some Vietnamese staff members 
with American Ph.D’s. Yet the staff 
of the N.IA. are strongly conscious 


of the desirability of adapting rather 
than adopting foreign concepts, and are 
often imbued with the goal of reviving 
from ancient Vietnamese tradition 
those aspects of their own administra- 
tive culture which are viable today. 
The National Institute of Administra- 
tion will therefore be neither French 
nor American in style, but will be in- 
creasingly Vietnamese in its orien- 
tation and inspiration. This orien- 
tation, and the inspiration which gov- 
erns it, derives from a realistic assess- 
ment of Vietnam’s administrative 
needs, and is at the same time cogniz- 
ant of modern thought and practice 
in public administration. 


Learning by Experience 


“One learns not from experience in the sense of the passing of time on a job, 


but from the correlation of decisions on the one 


on the other. 
is precisely measured 


or definable — in fact 


hand and mistakes and successes 


Now in a simple situation like shooting at a target success or failure 
In executive work the target is seldom precisely defined 
there is seldom one only target at 


all.” 


— N. C. Angus, 18 New Zealand Journal of Public Administration, (Sep- 
tember 1955), p. 381. 

















The Institute of Public 


Administration in Thailand 


By JOSEPH L. SUTTON 


Chief Adviser, Indiana 
Thammasat Contract 


UBLIC ADMINISTRATION as a 

formal course offering first ap- 
peared in Thailand in 1948 when an un- 
dergraduate course in Principles of 
Public Administration was introduced 
into the curriculum of the Faculty of 
Political Science at the University of 
Chulalongkorn. Later, in 1952, a similar 
course was introduced into the grad- 
uate curriculum of the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science at the University of 
Thammasat. The _ introduction of 
these courses into the curricula of two 
of Thailand’s major universities re- 
flected the growing interest and con- 
cern on the part of leading Thai pub- 
lic officials to improve the administra- 
tive services of their government. 
One of the leaders of this growing in- 
terest was Dean Malai Huvanan- 
dana, who held a Master’s degree 
from the University of the Philippines 
as well as a Master’s and Doctorate 
in Political Science from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. 


The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, located in the University of 
Thammasat in Bangkok, came about 
as the result of a meeting in 
1954 between Dean Malai and Profes- 
sor Walter H. C. Laves, Chairman of 


the Department of Government of In- 
diana University, aud the growing in- 
terest of the International Cooperation 
Administration in contributing its re- 
sources to such a training program. As 
a result of the focusing of these var- 
ious interests, a contract was signed in 
Washington, D.C. in May, 1955 by the 
former Prime Minister of Thailand, 
Field Marshal P. Pibulsonggram and 
the President of Indiana University, 
Dr. Herman B. Wells whereby ICA 
would contribute financial support to 
the development of the Institute in 
Thailand. Actual operation of the 
Institute commenced in September, 
1955 with the arrival in Bangkok of 
a team of four American specialists to 
join four Thai specialists, headed by 
Dean Malai, who had already been ap- 
pointed by the Government of Thai- 
land. The basic orientation of the new 
Institute was to create an integrated 
training program in order to raise 
the level of administrative efficiency 
of Thai Government officials, univer- 
sity professors, university students, 
and other interested persons, in order 
to permit a more orderly and efficient 
development of the resources of the 
Kingdom of Thailand. 
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The historical context within which 
the Institute of Public Administration 
operates in Thailand is remarkably dif- 
ferent from that of similar institutes 
in other South East Asian coun- 
tries. This stems from the fact 
that at no time in its entire history has 
the Government of Thailand been un- 
der the domination or control of any 
Western power. Therefore, the Insti- 
tute has not been faced with the prob- 
lem of crash training programs for 
officials who have had no previous ex- 
perience in government work, but ra- 
ther finds itself with the responsibil- 
ity of building into a stable, highly 
sophisticated Civil Service with some 
700 years of administrative tradition. 


From the outset all positions having 
real administrative responsibility were 
held by Thai staff members. Amer- 
ican staff members held positions as 
advisors to the Thai staff and func- 
tioned as counterparts supplementing 
the efforts of their Thai colleagues 
and, where necessary, undertaking 
actual training responsibilities. One 
of the first steps undertaken by the 
joint Thai/American team was the se- 
lection of promising Thai personnel to 
be sent to Indiana University for 
training in public administration and 
related subjects with a view to their 
return to Thailand to replace the 
American staff. For this purpose 
more Thai participants were selected 
than there were actual positions in the 
Institute. It has been the intention 
of the Institute to retain from among 
these participants those whose quali- 
fications and performance most nearly 
coincide with the requirements of the 
Institute, and to return the others to 
their previous posts in the Govern- 
ment or in private life. All partici- 
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pants who display the necessary ability 
are allowed to continue their training 
through the Master’s degree in Public 
Administration, and those who have 
displayed especial qualifications and 
who can afford to remain abroad for a 
somewhat greater period, will be al- 
lowed to continue on to their Doctor- 
ates. Thus, at the conclusion of the 
training program, the Institute will be 
staffed principally by persons with 
Doctoral degrees and, in part, by per- 
sons having Master’s degrees who 
have displayed unusual abilties in 
their fields. 


The Institute itself was organized, 
in part, upon the model of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration in Ma- 
nila, which has always been looked 
to as the pioneer of such development 
in South East Asia. Thus, the Insti- 
tute is divided into four major divi- 
sions: the Academic Division, the In- 
Service Training Division, the Re- 
search Division which includes the Li- 
brary, and the Administrative Divi- 
sion. 


The Academic Division is respon- 
sible for the development and carrying 
on of a two-year academic program of 
training in the field of public adminis- 
tration leading to a Master’s degree in 
Public Administration. The curricu- 
lum for the Academic Division con- 
tains most of the standard course of- 
ferings plus two substantive fields of 
administration, i.e., Social Welfare 
Administration and Labor Adminis- 
tration which are matters of partic- 
ular concern, at this stage of de- 
velopment, to the Government. At 
present the Academic Division ad- 
mits sixty students per annum. These 
students are selected in the fol- 
lowing manner: Each of the fourteen 
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Ministries of the Government of Thai- 
land designates three of its most pro- 
mising young people who fit the gen- 
eral qualifications set down by the In- 
stitute, and who have demonstrated 
the potential of leadership, and releases 
them from their Ministerial respons- 
ibilities for full-time study at the In- 
stitute. In addition, eighteen students 
are admitted from the ranks of uni- 
versity students, persons in private life 
and/or government on the basis of a 
competitive examination administered 
by the Institute staff. This has been 
found to be an extremely satisfactory 
arrangement: and the Institute staff 
has been largely satisfied with the cal- 
iber of students admitted under this 
program. Upon completion of their 
training the students return to their 
Ministries to take up their responsi- 
bilities, hopefully with increased com- 
petence as a result of their training. 
In addition to their responsibilities as 
instructors, the staff of the: Academic 
Division is responsible for the crea- 
tion of a complete set of textbooks, es- 
pecially tailored for the needs of 
Thailand, covering all of the courses 
offered by the Academic Division. At 
present, some three such textbooks 
have been completed while another 
four are nearing completion or are be- 
ing revised prior to being introduced 
into classroom use. These textbooks 
are in English but when the Institute 
staff is satisfied as to their effective- 
ness, they will be translated into the 
the Thai language so that upon with- 
drawal of the American staff there will 
remain in Thailand a complete set of 
textbooks on public administration as 
offered in the Institute, tailored espe- 
cially for the Thai situation, using 
examples drawn from Thai experience 
and in the Thai language. 
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During the contract perivd, part of 
the instruction is carried on in English. 
Every American instructor is assigned 
to work in team with a Thai instruct- 
or. The American delivers the lec- 
tures to the class in English and his 
Thai colleague speaks in the Thai lan- 
guage, where necessary, in order to 
explain and supplement the English- 
language lectures. As soon as the 
Thai staff member feels prepared to 


‘take over the instruction completely, 


the American counterpart is with- 
drawn and the language of the ins- 
truction becomes completely Thai. 
This system has been found to be the 
most effective possible to overcome 
the inevitable language barrier. 


The second major division of the 
Institute is the In-Service Training Di- 
vision. The responsibility of the In- 
service Training Division is to raise 
the level of competence of incumbent 
Government officials by giving them 
specially tailored instruction in mat- 
ters related to their own responsibili- 
ties. As there are some 200,000 pub- 
lic officials in Thailand, extending in 
rank from Under-secretaries of Minis- 
tries down to janitorial staff, and co- 
vering the entire range of administra- 
tive responsibilities, it was obvious to 
the Institute staff that this training 
could not be undertaken solely in the 
Institute itself, and so, once again, 
borrowing from the experience of the 
Institute in Manila, it was decided to 
undertake a decentralized training 
program. For this purpose, after ap- 
proval by the Cabinet of Thailand, a 
Training Officer was designated for 
each Ministry and sent to the Institute 
for a two-month course in the respon- 
sibilities of a Training Officer. This 
initial course has been completed and 
the Ministerial Training Officers have 
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been returned to take up their train- 
ing responsibilities in their Ministries. 
At present the Institute is preparing 
to train the second level of Training 
Officers, namely, Training Officers at 
the Departmental level. Once this 
has been completed, Training Officers 
for all large Divisions of the Govern- 
ment will be brought to the Institute 
for training. Once the Training Offi- 
cer Program has been completed, the 
In-service Training Division of the In- 
stitute will continue to act in an advi- 
sory capacity and to supply equipment 
and audio-visual aid materials to the 
various on-going in-service training 
programs of the Government in every 
Ministry and at whatever level. The 
overall supervision of the Government- 
wide In-service Training Program re- 
sides in a special government commit- 
tee on in-service training composed 
of all the Under-secretaries of the 
Ministries, the Secretary-General of 
the Civil Service Commission, the 
Dean of the Institute, and the Di- 
rector of Research acting as Secret- 
ary, and the Institute itself as the 
secretariat, and chaired by the Prime 
Minister. As the Training Officer 
Program has not yet been complet- 
ed, it is too early to determine 
the success or failure of this program 
but there has been a heartening res- 
ponse from those Training Officers 
who have already completed the pro- 
gram and the interest of the Cabinet 
of Thailand in the program continues 
to be great, and there is every expecta- 
tion of success. 


The third major division of the In- 
stitute is the Research Division. The 
Research Division has a number of res- 
ponsibilities. Firstly, it is required 


to collect, collate and publish basic data 
on the administration of the Govern- 
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ment of Thailand. In this connection 
the Research Division has completed 
a set of charts of the Government of 
Thailand, published in both English 
and Thai (the first such set in histo- 
ry); a Manual of the Government of 
Thailand, consisting of a description of 
every Ministerial, Department, Divi- 
sion, Section and Sub-section of the 
Government (this has been completed 
in the Thai language and is now heing 
translated into English); a study of 
Municipal Administration in Thailand 
(soon to be published); and a study 
of Provincial and Local Administration 
(now nearing completion). In addi- 
tion the Research Division is compiling 
a Glossary of Public Administration 
Terms in both Thai and English with 
a view to standardizing such termino- 
logy in the Thai language. A further 
responsibility of the Research Divi- 
sion is the supplying of various kinds 
of data to the Academic Division staff 
for purposes of textbook production. 
Another function is the coordination 
of all special requests stemming from 
the Government of Thailand and for 
specific answers to technical questions. 
As may be supposed, this has consum- 
ed a considerable amount of the effort 
of the Research Division as well as 
other staff members. Already special 
memoranda and studies have been sup- 
plied upon such far-ranging questions 
as the relationship between capitol cit- 
ies and national governments; the 
possibilities of further decentralization 
of local administration; comparative 
data on social security administration ; 
the control of prostitution and juvenile 
delinquency, and many others.  Fi- 
nally the Research Division has super- 
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visory responsibility over the develop- 
ment of the Library of the Institute. 
It is the objective of the contract to 
leave behind in Thailand a library of 
some 10,000 volumes covering public 
administration and related fields, in- 
cluding in addition to books, pamphlets 
and other special materials. At pres- 
ent the Library is nearing some 5,000 
volumes. The Library Development 
Program of the Research Division is 
expected to increase its tempo with the 
return of the Thai library staff from 
its intensive training program in the 
'yited States, this year. 


The Administrative Division of the 
Institute provides the customary ad- 
ministrative service of typing, steno- 
graphic work, filing, property control, 
and some translation services. The 
original contract of the Institute ex- 
pired on February 24, 1958 and after 
mutual consultation between the Thai 
and American staffs, it was recom- 
mended that the contract be extended, 
with additional funding from both 
Thai and American Governments, un- 


til June, 1960. This extension is in the 
process of being signed. Meanwhile 
the contract is operating under tempo- 
rary extension until March 31 of this 
year. 


All told, the experiences of the Thai 
and American staffs at the Institute 
have been most satisfying. During 
the entire operational period to 
date, the emphasis has been upon the 
fact that the Institute is a joint under- 
taking with the Thai staff holding the 
real administrative responsibility. It 
is expected that this joint effort will 
bear full fruit by the end of the con- 
tract extension in 1960, and that the 
Thai staff now training in the United 
States will all be in position at that 
time and the American staff phased 
out. It is, nonetheless, hoped by both 
the Thai and American staffs that the 
fruitful and stimulating relationship 
between Indiana University and the 
University of Thammasat will continue 
on some other basis, indefinitely, and 
plans are being laid with this in 
mind. 


The People and Government 








“True it is that the vices of the government are fatal to it, they cause its 
death, but they kill also the society in whose bosom they are developed. An im- 
moral government presupposes a demoralized people, a conscienceless administration, 
greedy and servile citizens in the settled parts, outlaws and brigands in the moun- 
tains. 


Like master, like slave! Like government, like country!” 


— Rizal (Padre Florentino in El Filibusterismo) 
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The Institute for Administrative 
Affairs, Iran 


By FRANK SHERWOOD 


University of Southern California. 


T WAS JUST ABOUT four years 

ago that two Americans left com- 
fortable homes in California and flew 
half-way around the world to see what 
a U.S. university faculty of public ad- 
ministration might do to help improve 
a nation’s management. That trip was 
the real beginning of the Institute for 
Administrative Affairs, University of 
Tehran, Iran. 


The time was perilous. When sta- 
bility was most required in the Mid- 
dle East, Iran under Mossadeq had 
embarked on the risky venture of oil 
nationalization. The nation’s economy 
was brought to its knees. In those 
days of boycott and production diffi- 
culties, the amount of crude oil pro- 
duced in Iran dropped from about 32,- 
000,000 metric tons in 1950 to about 
1,600,000 in 1953. In a desperate 
struggle for power in 1953, the Shah 
eventually was able to reassume con- 
trol of Iran’s destiny from Mossadeq. 
The Shah’s task of rebuilding was a 
difficult one. It was a project, too, 
in which the United States had great 
interest; for Iran has ween favorite 
invasion country from nearly every 
direction for millenia. At this partic- 
ular time in the history of power 
politics, there was strong need to 
provide Turkey with a strong ally. 
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While 1953 was the year in which 
the strengthening of Iran had a partic- 
ular urgency, the problems which 
were handcuffing improvement were 
centuries old. This was particularly 
true in public administration, where 
cultural styles and values were in man- 
y cases antithetical to rational man- 
agement behavior. Thus the two 
Americans, Dean Henry Reining and 
Civic Center Director Harry A. Mar- 
low of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, came into a situation where the 
old problems were being attacked 
with a new immediacy and vigor. 
Point Four Country Director William 
A. Warne, an old government hand and 
former Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, felt strongly that effective 
management was one of Iran’s most 
pressing needs. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that such problems had to be 
approached on a long-term basis and 
and could not be solved by mere gifts 
of money, he had already begun to as- 
semble a high-powered group of pub- 
lic administration technicians, who, 
under the leadership of Robert Herder, 
became the largest unit of their kind 
in any U.S. technical assistance mis- 
sion in the world. 


It was a setting of excitement and 
promise and was perhaps a somewhat 
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terrifying period for many of the 
Iranians. But, desperate themselves 
to see the nation back on its feet, they 
were willing to agree to any proposals 
that conveyed reasonable hope. The 
Chancellor of the University of Teh- 
ran, Dr. Siassi, was most particularly 
enthusiastic. Throughout the Univer- 
sity Reining and Marlow found a spir- 
it of cooperation which convinced 
them that an educational program in 
public administration would have a 
real chance of success in the new 
Iran. As a consequence, they submit- 
ted an enthusiastic report and a de- 
tailed proposal to the U.S. Economic 
Cooperation Administration in April, 
1954. A contract between the U.S. 
Government, the University of South- 
ern California, and the University of 
Tehran was signed late in May. By 
June, two members of the USC facul- 
ty were in Iran for a two-month study 
period and one Iranian was in the 
United States as a consultant. By 
August, the first permanent member 
of the faculty had arrived in Tehran, 
and the first pilot classes were started 
that fall. 


I. 


The Institute for Administrative 
Affairs, the organizational entity 
which grew out of the Reining-Mar- 
low proposals, became a part of the 
Faculty of Law of the University of 
Tehran. The Law Faculty, it should 
be noted, includes the curricula in eco- 
nomics and political science. It has 
remained in this college throughout 
its four years and it presently occu- 
pies space in the Law Building on the 
main University campus. 


Over the period there have been 
shifts in Institute emphasis, but there 
has been a remarkable loyalty to four 





basic premises which governed the 
initial conceptualization. These are: 


1. The main task of the Institute is 
to study and teach management as a 
universal ordering element. 


The title of the Institute was chosen 
with great care. Though the most 
urgent need was to improve govern- 
mental management, it was always ex- 
pected that the work of the Institute 
would prove as useful to managers 
outside the government as those in- 
side. Hence the emphasis was to be 
on administration as a universal pro- 
cess, with no separation of private and 
public management contemplated. In 
this same context, it was also implicit 
in the establishment of the Institute 
that management was a true field of 
intellectual inquiry that could be both 
studied and taught. 


2. The University is the proper base 
for education in public administration. 


While it may be surprising te some 
who have not closely followed the de- 
velopment of public administration 
education, many programs of higher 
learning and research in this field have 
been developed outside the traditional 
university framework. Some of these 
programs have been quite successful. 
Particularly in lesser-developed coun- 
tries, there are good reasons why the 
university or universities may not be 
the best place to center such an ef- 
fort. However, the University of Teh- 
ran had achieved considerable status; 
in addition, the program at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California had ac- 
quired very substantial success with 
this type of base and support. These 
factors undoubtedly were influential 
with regard to the [ran situation. 
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8. The program should provide am- 
ple opportunity for post-entry educa- 
tion. 


One of the strikingly unusual fea- 
tures of the Iran program, and again 
this arises out of the USC experience, 
was the early and strong emphasis 
on part-time, in-service education. 
While it was hoped and expected 
that a small core of elite full-time 
students would provide a base for the 
program, it was anticipated that one 
of the greatest areas of opportunity 
lay with the people on the job who 
could not make the economic sacrifices 
required by full-time student status. 
This has always been one of the prin- 
cipal foundation stones of the program 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. By providing everyone a chance 
to obtain an education, motivation is 
given extra opportunity for expression 
and the so frequent resentments 
against the educated person can some- 
times be avoided. 


4. The teaching should be in the na- 
tive language. 


In considerable part this fourth 
point is a consequence of the third. 
If the opportunity for participation in 
such a program was to be placed on 
the broadest basis possible, it was 
necessary in Iran to provide instruc- 
tion in the native language, Farsi. 
While a great many Iranians speak 
English or French or both, there is no 
doubt that use of either of these lan- 
guages for instruction purposes would 
have seriously limited the number of 
persons eligible for participation. 


II 


As is typical of many other efforts 
of this nature, the Institute has been 
faced with two different kinds of pro- 


gram responsibilities in these forma- 
tive years. The first has been to get 
an activity under way which will at 
least begin to meet the needs of man- 
agement education in Iran. A second, 
and perhaps more important, respon- 
sibility from the long-run point of view 
has been to develop the people who 
will carry on when the Americans 
have gone home. As a consequence 
of these two obligations, the immediate 
teaching task has naturally been hand- 
led in Iran but the job of staff devel- 
opment has in considerable part been 
assigned to the School of Public Ad- 
ministration at USC. 


The Institute’s Educational Program. 


Reflective of the philosophical under- 
pinnings of the Institute, three dif- 
ferent types of degree programs pre- 
sently constitute the curriculum. The 
first of these is the full-time graduate 
program, which has a present enroll- 
ment of 20; the part-time graduate 
program, with an enrollment of 47; 
and the certificate program, which 
provides recognition for work com- 
pleted in a field of specialization and 
is primarily for non-degree-holders, 
with an enrollment of 473. 


The most significant change now oc- 
curring in the Institute’s educational 
activity is the extremely rapid devel- 
opment of the accounting and busi- 
ness administration programs. Again, 
this is in accord with the basic phil- 
osophy of emphasizing managements as 
a universal process. In the early years, 
in contrast, most of the American pro- 
fessors were primarily government- 
oriented. In the last 12 months, the 
recruiting of U.S. faculty members, as 
well as Iranian associates, has been 
broadened. Now half of the U.S. fa- 
culty of eight is engaged in accounting 














and business and industrial manage- 
ment, Only two are in public adminis- 
tration and the other two are in ad- 
ministration and library work. 


Of the three major certificate pro- 
grams in the Institute, accounting now 
has the largest enrollment, with nearly 
half of the total registration, 192 
students. Although business adminis- 
tration courses were begun only in the 
fall of 1957, their enrollment already 
exceeds the public administration 
courses, 77 to 53. It is noteworthy. 
too, that now approximately half of 
the students enrolled in the Institute 
are from organizations outside the 
government, 


So far, the developments in account- 
ing and business administration have 
not been reflected in the graduate cur- 
riculum, which is still overwhelmingly 
public administration-oriented. With 
such student response, however, it 
seems only a matter of time until 
these trends are reflected at the grad- 
uate level as well. 


Other Programs of the Institute. 


Because of the decision to use Farsi 
in all classroom work, a very sizeable 
amount of effort had to be devoted to 
the translation and publication of 
teaching materials from other lan- 
guages. This has been no easy task. 
It has consumed sizeable amounts of 
time and the difficulties encountered 
have been great. Just as an example, 
there has been an attempt almost from 
the very beginning to compile a gloss- 
ary of public administration terms in 
Farsi. After three years of work and 
an inordinate number of committee 
sessions, Dr. Hafez Farman-Farmaian 
published a compilation of 200 terms. 
This list has been widely used but the 
hours that went into it cannot be 
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counted. As a consequence of these 
translation problems, the research pro- 
gram of the Institute has definitely 
suffered. As will be noted later, re- 
search is one of the areas where 
strength in the future is most re- 
quired. 


In addition to the regular research 
program, a semi-independent center 
for personnel testing and research has 
been functioning under Institute su- 
pervision. This unit, known as the 
Personnel Management and Research 
Center, has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful and has enhanced the reputa- 
tion of the Institute considerably. 


The Institute library represents a 
major resource on the University cam- 
pus. Other libraries of the University 
do not lend books, are not adequately 
catalogued, and do not possess trained 
personnel. By U.S. standards, the li- 
brary of the Institute stands in need 
of additional personnel and better 
physical facilities, but given its ex- 
treme limitations, the library has 
functioned well. One of the goals 
ahead will be to make it even more a 
living part of the total education and 
research program. 


The Program at USC. 


As has been stated previously, the 
Institute has continually had to be 
aware of the need for creating a res- 
ervoir of native Iranian talent capable 
of carrying on when the Americans 
have left. An interesting feature of 
this effort, in contrast with some 
other programs, has been the decision 
to concentrate all these activities on 
one campus at the University of 
Southern California. The Iranians 
have virtually. taken over the Uni- 
versity’s International Public Admin- 
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istration Center. Extra facilities 
have been made available to them be- 
cause of the concentration of their 
group in the form of office space, tu- 
torial service, and clerical support. Ap- 
proximately 20 persons have partici- 
pated in the Los Angeles program 
and it is expected that 10 more will 
be trained there. In only one case 
has it been necessary to send a man 
home for failure to meet required 
standards. 


Some of the Iranians have perform- 
ed spectacularly. One, who is now 
the head of the Personnel Manage- 
ment and Research Center, earned the 
University’s first interdisciplinary de- 
gree in Public Personnel Psychology. 
Another has recently completed his 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor 
of Public Administration. Others 
have finished all the course work and 
passed qualifying exams for their doc- 
torates. As time permits, they are 
now preparing their dissertations. 


III. 


As an organic part of the Faculty 
of Law, the Institute is basically gov- 
erned by its policies and regulations. 
The nominal head of the Institute is 
therefore the Law Dean, Dr. Moussa 
Amid. Since July, 1957, operation of 
the Institute has been completely un- 
der the control of Dean Amid and his 
Iranian staff, with Dr. Pourhomayoun 
serving as Director. Seven men, six 
of whom took advanced work at the 
University of Southern California, 
now function as full-time members 
of the Institute’s teaching faculty. 
They will be joined by others who 
are still studying in the United States. 
The seven already on duty have un- 
usually broad educational backgrounds 
in administration; and three are at 


home both in business and public ad- 
ministration. The excellent faculty 
which has been already assembled, 
supplemented by those still undergo- 
ing advanced education, provides great 
promise for the future well-being of 
the Institute. 


In this regard, however, it should 
be pointed out that a program as large 
as the Institute’s does require a sub- 
stantial staff. Because of Iran’s des- 
perate need for skilled managerial tal- 
ent, it is no easy task to retain these 
outstanding young people full-time. A 
number of excellent staff members 
have already assumed positions of im- 
portance in governmental agencies; 
and while this is highly encouraging 
in many respects, it does impose on 
the Institute the additional task of 
making its conditions of employment 
as attractive as possible. Faculty sal- 
ary levels being what they are 
throughout almost the entire world, 
this is no simple problem. 


Organizationally, the Institute is di- 
vided into five major divisions: (1) 
Education, which includes all matters 
of student affairs and registration; 
(2) Research and Library; (3) Trans- 
lation and Publications; (4) Personnel 
Management and Research Center; 
and (5) Administration. Since the 
titles of these divisions are reason- 
ably well reflective of the type of 
work assigned to each unit, it does 
not appear necessary in this article 
to elaborate on their functions. 


In general, the American role is an 
advisory one. Only in accounting is 
there any substantial amount of in- 
struction by the American faculty. 
Even in the new program in business 
administration, Iranian instructors 
are carrying by far the major por- 
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tion of the load. As of January, 1958, 
two Americans were assigned as ad- 
visors to the business and industrial 
management curriculum, one to public 
administration, one to library, one to 
research; and, as noted, one U. S. 
accounting professor was carrying a 
heavy teaching load. Of the two other 
Americans on the staff, one was en- 
gaged primarily in administrative 
work. The Chief American Advisor 
had temporarily resumed direction of 
the Institute while Director Pourho- 
mayoun was in the United States. The 
other faculty member, in Iran on a 
three-month basis, was doing research 
on local government and advising on 
the Institute’s role and responsibility 
in this field. 


The financing of the Institute dur- 
ing the first four years has come 
in the main from U. S. funds, the 
program for the past three years 
showing an approximate 80-20 split. 
For the coming fiscal year, U. S. sup- 
port will be limited almost entirely 
to financing U. S. faculty members 
and education in the United States. 
Eighty per cent of all other expenses 
of the Institute will be paid by the 
Iranian Government. The Plan Or- 
ganization, which is the primary re- 
cipient of Iran’s vast oil revenues, 
has been a generous supporter of the 
program. 

IV. 

Although the future of the Insti- 
tute is very bright, it does face many 
serious problems, not to be unex- 
pected in any new undertaking of this 
scope. To some extent these prob- 
lems involve the relationship with the 
Faculty of Law. This condition is 


not caused by a lack of goodwill on 
either side; rather, it arises from the 


difficulty of inserting a very major 
unit with a somewhat different orient- 
ation into an already-existing and 
thriving organization. It could hard- 
ly be expected that the Faculty of 
Law would change its well-estab- 
lished rules and regulations for its 
new subsidiary unit. Yet the func- 
tioning of the Institute will be se- 
verely crippled in the long run unless 
some accommodation is made. There- 
in hes the dilemma. 


These problems are 
pressing in three areas: (1) Even 
though the Institute is now four 
years old and a number of people 
have completed all work for the Mas- 
ter’s degree, the Institute is not yet 
permitted to make the formal award 
of these degrees. While there are 
many good reasons why this author- 
ity has not been granted the Insti- 
tute, the seriousness of the result- 
ing problem is obvious. (2) Despite 
the fact that a well-trained faculty 
has been assembled for the Institute, 
no permanent appointments have been 
permitted by the Law faculty. Again, 
we find that the Law faculty is act- 
ing in accord with rules it has es- 
tablished for itself; but unless ten- 
ure can be provided soon to the staff 
members, the chances of holding an 
outstanding faculty together will be- 
come increasingly remote. (3) Only 
persons with a License from the Law 
Faculty may do graduate work in the 
Institute toward the Master’s degree; 
graduates of other faculties may par- 
ticipate in the graduate program, but 
are eligible only for a certificate. 
However, there are many other disci- 
plines which form just as good a base 
for administrative training. The In- 
stitute must work with all the good 
people it can find; yet so far it has 


particularly 
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not been possible to secure the neces- 
sary adjustments in these require- 
ments. 


While these problems of relation- 
ship with the Faculty of Law seem 
to be of the most immediate concern 
to the Institute and its future, the 
long-run questions fall heavily on the 
research and library areas. In the 
University and the Government as a 
whole, there does not seem to have 
been developed as yet a sufficient ap- 
preciation of the importance of these 
functions to an effective educational 
program. Unless attitudes change 
very considerably, there is the real 
possibility that upon the withdrawal 
of the Americans, these activities will 
not be granted the funds they need 
for effective operation. 


7. 


Even when such problems as the 
above have been recited, however, 
there is every reason to believe that 
these are only passing difficulties. 
The Institute’s need and its role are 
very clearly understood by people at 
the centers of power in Iran. Minor 
setbacks there may be, but there is 
little question that the success al- 
ready achieved has been sufficient to 
convince the policy-makers of Iran 
that the Institute has a vital role to 
play and that it must prosper. 


Such an experience as must come 
with the creation of such a major 
program has undoubtedly provided all 
the participants with a variety of ob- 
servations which can be significant 
to the developing literature on public 
administration development and edu- 
cation. To the author the following 
seem particularly pertinent: 
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1. The development of an education 
and research program in administra- 
tion is a long-term proposition. Where 
a sponsoring agency underwrites such 
an effort, it should expect to provide 
financing in a descending degree over 
at least a 10 year period and it should 
also expect that the research compo- 
nent will probably require the long- 
est period of support. 


2. The teaching of public adminis- 
tration in the native language of Far- 
si has been particularly important to 
the success of the Iran Institute. 
Cumbersome though the method may 
be at the beginning, the opportunity 
for increased participation is well 
worth the price. Furthermore, the 
translation difficulty has undoubted- 
ly hastened the removal of the Amer- 
icans from the classroom and enabled 
the Iranian to develop faster than 
would otherwise have been the case. 


3. The development of an effective 
faculty is the most important single 
objective of the American side of the 
program. The success of this effort 
in Iran undoubtedly provides the most 
solid hope for the future, regardless 
of the organizational problems that 
may arise. 


4. In evaluating the effectiveness 
of these types of programs, it is im- 
perative that the perspective be 
broad. One of the most exciting 
things in Iran, for example, is the 
way in which the Institute faculty 
members and students have fanned 
out to occupy key positions of pub- 
lic importance. One is now the Gov- 
ernor of the Shah’s land redistribu- 
tion program, another the Executive 
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Director of the Iran Municipal Asso- 
ciation, another an influential mem- 
ber of the Parliament, and several 
others the principal members of the 
Plan Organization’s management 
team. Each of these men continues 
to teach in the Institute, to appre- 


fact, however, that they have come 
to occupy these important niches, 
that they know each other, and that 
they have confidence in each other 
in the sharing of common values, may 
represent in the long run the U.'S.’s 
greatest gift to the welfare and sta- 





ciate its symbolic importance. The bility of Iran. 





Government at the Grassroot 


Men and women of initiative and energy do not find much in the local adminis- 
tration itself that challenges their ability to create or develop. The municipal or 
provincial official who wants to undertake important improvements in the phy- 
sical appearance of the community or in its social or aesthetic life finds himself 
seriously handicapped by the lack of funds or the means of raising adequate funds. 
Civic pride has no opportunity to express itself in something practical, tangible, and 
useful; and thus it is repressed and oftentimes entirely killed. 


The average town, therefore, in the Philippines is unprogressive. Its streets 
are generally narrow and in bad repairs. Its public buildings are unimpressive. 
Community life is dull. The average taxpayer is not encouraged to undergo willing- 
ly some degree of sacrifice fo pay more taxes because he does not see in his own 
ae public improvements in which his hard-earned money has been in- 
vested. ie 


—From Vicente G. Sinco, Philippine Government and Politics (1948) p. 240. 
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HE INSTITUTE OF Public Ad- 

ministration of the University of 
the Philippines is the oldest among 
Asian training and research institu- 
tions of the kind established through 
foreign assistance. The programs of 
the other institutes described in this 
issue of the Journal reveal the close 
similarity of patterns to that of the 
pioneer. The most significant differ- 
ence in the beginning was that the 
Philippine educational system is con- 
ducted in English, and so language 
was not a major problem. The other 
significant difference at the present 
time is that the assistance contract 
has been phased out and the Filipino 
staff is “on its own.” 


Historical Background 


The Institute began operations in 
November, 1952, as an integral part 
of the University of the Philippines. 
With financial support from the Un- 
ited States government a contract had 
been made with the University of Mi- 
chigan whereby the latter would fur- 
nish the initial professional staff, 
supervise the training of Filipino 
staff members, and provide other as- 
sistance until the Institute could stand 
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on its own feet.'! The first two direc- 
tors of the Institute were Americans, 
and the programs and activities were 
initiated and largely determined by 
an American staff. Such an arrange- 
ment was almost inevitable, because 
prior to that time no courses in pub- 
lic administration had been taught in 
any of the numerous colleges and 
universities of the Philippines, no 
systematic program of in-service train- 
ing had been undertaken by the gov- 
ernment, and no library had more than 
a meagre collection of literature in pub- 
lic administration. 


Yet it might be more accurate to 
say that the programs and activities 
of the Institute were determined by 
the situations found to exist when 
the University of Michigan staff ar- 
rived on the scene. A number of com- 
mendable books had been written 
about the Philippine government, but 
they were either legal or historical in 
their approach. They dealt with the 
powers of government and the legal 


1 For a comprehensive history and descrip- 
tion of the Institute from 1952 to 1954, see 
John W. Lederle and Ferrel Heady, “Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines”, 15 Public Administration 
Review, 8-16 (Winter 1955). 
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rights of citizens, but presented vir- 
tually no description of the services 
performed by the government. They 
enumerated the major branches and 
offices of government, but told very 
little about the processes by which 
governmental] functions were carried 
out. Hence there was a need for col- 
lection and publication of basic in- 
formation about the Philippine ad- 
ministrative system as well as for 
the inauguration of a new type of edu- 
cational program. Furthermore, the 
Economic Survey Mission sent to the 
Philippines in 1950 had concluded that 
economic development would be vir- 
tually impossible without a marked 
improvement in public administration, 
and cited especially the urgent need 
for training of supervisory personnel.” 
The inauguration of this in-service 
training program fell largely upon the 
Institute of Public Administration. 


Under American leadership the In- 
stitute was organized into six divi- 
sions, which reflected the nature of 
its activities. The division of admin- 
istration was under direct supervi- 
sion of the Director of the Institute, 
and academic instruction, while re- 
ferred to as a “division”, had no dis- 
tinct administrative organization. The 
divisions of research and of in-ser- 
vice training were headed by. American 
directors; while the library and the 
Inter-Departmental Reference Service 
were headed by Filipinos from the be- 
ginning. 

In 1954 a Filipino was designated as 
Director of the Institute, and a few 
months later a Filipino chief of in-ser- 
vice training was appointed. In June 
of 1956, in keeping with initial plans, 

2 Report to the President. of the United 


States by the Economic Survey Mission to 
te ag nPpines, Washington, Oct. 6, 1950, 


the contract with the University of 
Michigan was terminated, and the Fil- 
ipino staff assumed all responsibili- 
ties for the operation of the Insti- 
tute. By that time eight Filipino staff 
members had returned from a year 
or more of training in the United 
States under sponsorship of the In- 
stitute, and two others had obtained 
degrees of Master of Public Adminis- 
tration from the University of the 
Philippines. Five of the returning 
staff members had completed all 
course requirements for their doctoral 
degrees in public administration. 


Partly because of a desire for con- 
tinued American advice and partly in 
order to continue the development of 
its own Institute staff members, the 
University of the Philippines applied 
for and obtained a two-year grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, to 
take effect after termination of the 
Michigan contract. Under this. ar- 
rangement one American professor 
has been retained each year as a staff 
consultant, one member of the Fili- 
pino staff has been sent to the United 
States for advanced éducation; and 
supplemental funds have beet obtain- 
ed for purchase of library books: This 
grant has been extended for another 
two years and modified to meet: '¢ér- 
tain of the problems that wil be dis- 
cussed below. 


After the departure of their Michi- 
gan colleagues the staff of‘ the In- 
stitute held a series of staff meetings 
to reassess its role and direction. 
From those meetings came the fol- 
lowing statement of program and 
goals: 

1. To organize and make available in- 
formation on Philippine public administra- 
tion, and to contribute to the advancement 


of the knowledge of public adminstration in 
general. 
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2. To develop and prepare qualified per- 
sonnel for the public service. 


8. To stimulate widespread interest in and 
to encourage support for the improvement 
of Philippine public administration.® 

The statement is essentially a re- 
affirmation of the program establish- 
ed under the Michigan contract; but 
it is significant in the light of cur- 
rent problems and plans that research 
and information goals were given first 
place on the list. 


Current Activities 


As already indicated, the activities 
of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration continue on the basic pattern 
initiated under the Michigan contract. 
Changes in the academic and in-ser- 
vice training programs have been re- 
latively minor, although significant. 


The library has necessarily cut 
down its rate of new acquisitions, but 
it continues the policy of extending 
services to students and governmen- 
tal personnel, as well as to serve as 
the reference base for the faculty and 
research staff. 


The Inter-Departmental Reference 
Service performs the unique function 
of providing a central card catalog for 
more than sixty government agency 
libraries. It has published a Union 
List of Serials and a Union Catalog, 
with key symbols to show where the 
different publications may be found. 
It issues a quarterly Index to Phil- 
ippine Periodicals, with a cumulative 
index at the end of each year; and 
it maintains a central card catalog of 
holdings of the cooperating libraries. 





3 Carlos P. Ramos, “Programs and Goals 
of the Institute of Public Administration, 
University “! the Philippines”, 1 Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration, pp. 1-4 
(January 1957). 


The research and publications acti- 
vities of the Institute are probably 
the most widely known outside of the 
Philippines. During the Michigan 
contract period three major publica- 
tions and eight other monographs 
were published, and several mimeo- 
graphed reports, organization charts 
and annotated bibliographies were is- 
sued. The books on Public Adminis- 
tartion in the Philippines and Govern- 
mental Services in the Philippines 
have gone through their second print- 
ing and will serve as basic texts for 
projected new courses; and other pub- 
lications are used widely in academic 
courses and in-service training pro- 
grams. Since 1956 the most important 
publications are Bureaucracy in the 
Philippines, a historical study writ- 
ten by a member of the political 
science facuity of the University, and 
the quarterly Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, started in Jan- 
uary of 1957. The first five issues of 
the latter served as a publication out- 
let for fourteen articles by Filipino 
staff members as well as numerous 
writings by government employees 
and officials, American visiting pro- 
fessors and others. 


Academic instruction is designed to 
prepare young men and women for 
public service and to extend to qual- 
ified persons already in government 
service the opportunity to carry on 
studies in public administration. All 
courses at the Institute’s center in 
Manila are given in the evenings, 
while a few day-courses are offered 
at the main campus of the Univer- 
sity in suburban Quezon City. Course 
programs lead to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Arts in Public Administra- 
tion and Master of Public Administra- 
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tion, and to a Public Administration 
Certificate. Two important changes 
have been made since the termination 
of the Michigan Contract. One was 
the requirement of a thesis and a fi- 
nal comprehensive examination for 
the Master’s degree; the other was the 
establishment of the Certificate as a 
somewhat less demanding alternative 
to the Master’s degree. A_ third 
change was the requirement of an 
“internship” for graduate students 
who have had no experience in public 
service. 


Enrollment figures show a steady 
increase in the number of individuals 
wanting to study public administra- 
tion. For the second term of the aca- 
demic year 1957-1958, the Institute 
had an enrollment of 117 students, 
both undergraduate and graduate, in 
contrast to 68 students during the 
corresponding term of the first com- 
plete academic year, 1953-1954. 


Inasmuch as the success of the aca- 
demic program would depend on the 
placement of graduates in responsible 
government’ positions where they 
could utilize their: training, the In- 
stitute has continuously made repre- 
sentations with the central personnel 
agency to give specific examinations 
on public administration. The man- 
agement analyst examination of June 
1957 was one examination wherein 
public administration graduates took 
part and made a fine showing. Suc- 
cessful examinees were taken in as 
management analysts in various bu- 
reaus and offices. Several graduates 
of the program have been recruited 
by private firms whose officials feel 
that they can utilize the training re- 
ceived by these graduates. 


In-service training was a new idea 
in the Philippines, but it met with 
the warmest initial reception among 
the Institute’s programs. During the 
first two years training was con- 
ducted directly by the Institute, and 
more than 2500 government officers 
and employees completed one or more 
courses, which ranged from a one- 
week session for first line supervi- 
sors, and executive-development cours- 
es for higher ranking officials, to spe- 
cialized conferences in such fields as 
personnel administration, budget ad- 
ministration and records management. 


But it was apparent that only a 
small fraction of the governmental 
personnel could be reached by direct 
training methods with the available 
staff and facilities of the Institute. 
Moreover it was felt that training 
should be made a responsibility of 
the several government offices and 
agencies. For that reason all direct 
training programs were discontinued, 
and starting in 1955, national depart- 
ments and agencies, and provincial 
and city governments, were invited to 
designate training officers and send 
them to the Institute for a course 


-designed to prepare them for the per- 


formance of training responsibilities. 
The first training officers’ course was 
six weeks in length, and later the 
course was extended to eight weeks. 
Eight groups, averaging a little over 
30 in each group, underwent the 
training officer’s course in the period 
between July 1955 and October 1957. 


Prior to the completion of the 
eighth group the staff decided to dis- 
continue this type of training and to 
assess the results of the program. 
Teams of staff members visited a 
number of provinces and cities, and 
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later conducted interviews in the Ma- 
nila area to determine the scope and 
nature of agency training programs 
and the opinions of officials and em- 
ployees regarding their effectiveness. 
The last phases of the evaluation sur- 
vey were nearing completion at the 
time of this writing. 


Partly as a consequence of their 
own leadership in the field of in- 
service training, Institute staff mem- 
bers are constantly called upon to 
serve as consultants, lecturers and 
discussion leaders for agency training 
programs. Staff members also serve 
as participants and leaders in con- 
ferences of various organizations of 
government officials, especially for 
the Association of Government Train- 
ing Officers, the Personnel Officers 
Association of the Philippines and 
the Society for Public Administration. 


In addition to functions that fall 
within its programmed operations, the 
Institute staff is often called upon to 
provide consultation and other ser- 
vices to government agencies need- 
ing its assistance. The advice and 
opinion of individual staff members 
have been sought by agencies on such 
matters as records management, effi- 
ciency ratings, conduct of oral exami- 
nations, and the planning and con- 
duct of in-service training programs. 
A good example of the last named 
was the planning and conduct of 
training programs on public adminis- 
tration for community development 
officers and personnel upon the re- 
quest of the Presidential Assistant 
on Community Development (PACD). 
Two members of the research staff 
were also requested by the same of- 
fice to survey community develop- 
ment projects and report on problems 


affecting such projects. Earlier, the 
PACD had borrowed one staff mem- 
ber of the Institute for a nine-month 
period to help plan and conduct the 
training program for community de- 
velopment officers and workers. 


Current Problems 


Almost two years have passed since 
the termination of the Michigan con- 
tract, and the Institute has main- 
tained its firm footing in academic 
and governmental circles. Local of- 
ficials as well as foreigners have 
shown a great deal of interest in the 
work being done by the Institute and 
the developments in public adminis- 
tration research and training. Yet 
certain obstacles exist that make it 
difficult for the Institute to bring its 
programs and goals to full fruition. 
These obstacles arise from the speed 
with which the Filipino staff assumed 
full control of the program, the lim- 
ited financial resources of the Phil- 
ippine government, the relative lack 
of materials for teaching and in-ser- 
vice training, and the difficulties of 
changing long established traditions 
to provide for new programs. 


As stated earlier no courses were 
offered in public administration be- 
fore the Institute was established, and 
so it was necessary to train virtual- 
ly a complete staff before the Mi- 
chigan faculty could turn over the 
program to local personnel. Ten Fil- 
ipinos were sent to the United States 
to prepare to take over the activi- 
ties, but it did not seem feasible at 
the time to keep’ these trainees 
abroad long enough to complete their 
work for the highest academic de- 
grees. At the end of the contract 
five young men had completed all 
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course work for their doctoral de- 
grees, and needed only to write their 
dissertations and pass the final exam- 
inations. But the demands of the In- 
stitute programs left little time for 
individual research activities. To 
meet this obstacle the most recent fi- 
nancial grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation is designed to permit five 
staff members to take leaves of ab- 
sence of nine months each over the 
next two and a half years for work 
on their dissertations. . 


The financial problem is felt by the 
entire University and the entire na- 
tion; but it has a rather unique appli- 
cation to the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. With American techni- 
cal assistance the Institute was sub- 
ject to fewer restrictions than many 
other divisions of the University, and 
early opportunities for advancement 
of staff members were good. With 
the termination of the Michigan con- 
tract the Institute was completely in- 
tegrated, financially and otherwise, 
with the rest of the University oper- 
ations. While existing appropriations 
were continued the increases needed 
for personnel advancements and for 
continued library expansion were se- 
verely restricted. To aggravate the 
situation, the Government’s austerity 
policies have virtually barred in- 
creased appropriations for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Without question the 
Institute will have to demonstrate su- 
perior service in order to develop in 
the future at the rate that it moved 
in the early years. 


Somewhat related to the financial 
problems, because they affect the In- 
stitute’s ability to demonstrate its 
usefulness within the limits of pre- 
sent resources, are the restrictive ef- 





fects of long established traditions 
and policies, in higher education and 
in public employment. The Institute 
represents a new approach to high- 
er education as well as to the pre- 
paration for public service. It is na- 
tural that this new approach should 
encounter obstacles in the form of 
rules and practices adapted to the 
traditional concepts. 


In the academic field the traditional 
unit of measurement in the determina- 
tion of work load of faculty members 
is the number of hours per week spent 
in the class room. Credits are given 
for research activities and for admin- 
istrative and specialized services; but 
these activities have been considered 
more or less incidental, except for 
deans and other administrative offi- 
cials. For financial reasons the normal 
teaching load at the University of the 
Philippines is necessarily much higher 
than that of the University of Michi- 
gan, and so the differences between 
the Institute and other branches of 
the University became even more pro- 
nounced. 


Early in the second academic year 
after the departure of Michigan per- 
sonnel, some of the University offi- 
cials began to question the teaching 
loads of the Institute staff. They 
pointed out that the time spent in 
classroom teaching was substantially 
below that prescribed by University 
regulations. Under these regulations 
credit for research activities is limited 
to one-fifth of one’s teaching load; and 
the many consulting and in-service 
training activities of the Institute 
seem to fall outside of the traditional 
activities of the University faculty. 
The University’s Vice President for 
Academic Affairs recognizes. the 
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unique role of the Institute and also 
the need for greater emphasis on re- 
search in certain areas of University 
operations. He and the Institute staff 
are currently studying means of defin- 
ing functions or positions so as to 
mesh the Institute’s mode of opera- 
tion into the general University poli- 
cies without obstructing the basic ob- 
jectives of either. 


Tradition is a factor also in recruit- 
ment of students. The recognized sta- 
tus of certain professions, notably that 
of law, is an inducement to the more 
able students to enter those fields 
of education. Public administration is 
a new specialty, and so the uncertain- 
ties of recognition or opportunities no 
doubt cause some hesitancy among 
students who would otherwise be in- 
terested in the field of study. A num- 
ber of exceptionally able students have 
enrolled in and completed the public 
administration programs, especially 
the graduate program; but on the 
other hand many of the undergraduate 
students have not come up to the 
standards expected by the Institute 
staff. An intensive recruitment pro- 
gram designed to attract first class 
students will probably be necessary to 
offset the traditional attractions of 
other professions, some of which are 
overcrowded at the present time. 


The problem of attracting students 
is further aggravated by the problem 
of placing graduates, which, in turn, 
arises out of the traditional system of 
government employment. Until re- 
cently no recognition has been given 
in civil service examinations to spe- 
cialized knowledge in the field of pub- 
lic administration; and very few gov- 
ernment agencies have recognized the 
need for administrative skills or under- 


standing on the part of any of their 
personnel. Civil service eligibility, ne- 
cessary to permanent appointment, has 
been achieved through general “First 
Grade” and “Second Grade” examina- 
tions, which are given infrequently, 
through specially requested examina- 
tions for specific agencies of govern- 
ment, and through the indirect process 
of passing examinations for profes- 
sions and then converting the license 
to practice into general civil service 
eligibility. Unless he has gained eli- 
gibility through one of these indirect 
methods, the public administration 
graduate finds it difficult to practice 
his specialty in the public service. Not 
infrequently he is recruited by some 
private employer before the public 
service opportunity arises. Prospects 
of future opportunities have been im- 
proved by the recent adoption of a po- 
sition classification plan and the hold- 
ing of a junior management analyst 
examination mentioned above; but the 
average graduate still finds that his 
training in public administration does 
not open many doors to the public serv- 
ice. 


Plans and Prospects 


The problems presented in the pre- 
ceding section may convey a somewhat 
gloomy picture. Despite these obsta- 
cles, however, the faculty looks to the 
future with confidence. Its staff mem- 
bers feel that organized research will 
be acknowledged as a major respon- 
sibility of the University and will be 
given recognition comparable to that 
of classroom teaching. Achievements 
of graduates, it is hoped, will result 
in a general recognition of public ad- 
ministration as a useful, and even an 
essential, avenue of training for the 
publie service. And confidence in the 
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future of the Philippine nation under- 
lies expectations of more adequate fi- 
nancial support in the future. 


Meanwhile the Institute is making 
vlans for further revision of its aca- 
demic program, for the continuation 
and strengthening of its research 
activities with particular attention to 
the collection and preparation of ma- 
terials to facilitate more effective 
teaching and in-service training, and 
for the improvement of high level in- 
service training designed to benefit 
not only the Philippines but other na- 
tions of Southeast Asia as well. 


Through the second Rockefeller 
grant, made available in 1958, five 
staff members expect to complete 
their doctoral dissertations in the 
next two years. One other has 
secured a research grant from funds 
of the Presidential Assistant for Com- 
munity Development; and three staff 
members already at American univer- 
sities or soon to go there under Rock- 
efeller Foundation grants expect to 
complete their doctoral degrees before 
they return to the Institute. If by 
1960 eight or ten staff members will 
hold the Ph. D. or DPA degrees, the 
orestige of the Institute within the 
University and throughout the nation 
will rise considerably. 


Rockefeller funds have also been 
made available for the collection of in- 
digenous materials on Philippine ad- 
ministration, primarily in the form 
of case studies. Some of these cases 
depict operating practices and deci- 
sion-making processes in the Philip- 
pine government; others, it is hoped, 
will present problem situations which 
will serve as discussion and decision- 
making practice materials for in-ser- 
vice training classes. The active as- 





sistance of government employees and 
officials will be relied upon to ga- 
ther these case studies. 


In the academic field the Institute 
staff has again re-examined its course 
offerings and has prepared and sub- 
mitted to the University Council a re- 
vised program for undergraduate stu- 
dents. The new program will give 
increased attention to the Philippine 
administrative system and will seek to 
emphasize general training for citizen- 
ship and preprofessional training. La- 
ter in the year the staff plans to re- 
consider its requirements for graduate 
study. 


In-service training will again be con- 
sidered also, with a strong probability 
that the Institute will resume direct 
training on a limited scale for high 
level administrative development. 
Agency training officers, themselves 
at the middle management level or 
below, are not in position to conduct 
training programs for their superiors; 
and the supervisory training pro- 
grams currently in operation do not 
seem fully adequate to meet the needs 
of the higher officials. 


Moreover, there are strong possibili- 
ties that the Philippines will become 
a center of advanced training for ad- 
ministrative officials from all parts of 
Southeast Asia and the Far East. The 
coming Regional Conference on Public 
Administration reflects a sense of 
community of interests and similarity 
of needs among these nations. If a 
regional training center is established, 
both the Philippine government and 
the other governments of the area will 
benefit from a careful analysis of ef- 
fective training methods for the de- 
velopment of administrative leader- 
ship. 
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Since its establishment in 1952 the 
Institute of Public Administration has 
launched one project after another de- 
signed to improve administration in 
the Philippine government. Problems 
of administration are numerous and 
varied, and an agency of some sort will 
always be needed to analyze existing 





practices and evaluate their effective- 
ness. The leadership of the Institute 
in planning a Regional Conference on 
Public Administration represents its 
judgment of its own importance to the 
future of the Philippines and of other 
newly independent nations of the Pa- 
cific area. 





Meanings of Local Autonomy 


Efforts on the part of executives of local governments to secure greater powers 
should be based on sound principles of government and administration. Quite often, 
however, they are prompted by a spirit of political partisanship or by personal 
motives. This is specially true in matters involving the appointing power. Local 
executives who acquire greater control on patronage can naturally increase their 
political followers who would help them build up effective machines with which 
to control elections. But in the field of municipal administration what is of tran- 
scendental importance is efficiency within a democratic framework. The residents 
of a municipality or city are more directly and promptly affected by a corrupt 
and wasteful local government than by an inefficient and crooked national ad- 
ministration. Therefore, every demand or request for greater local autonomy should 
be the result of a mature consideration not only of the powers and privileges re- 
quested but also of the duties and burdens that they must needs impose. For 
real autonomy involves the exercise of authority and the assumption of respon- 
sibility. This idea does not seem to be clearly realized in many instances of 


local administration... 


—From Vicente G. Sinco, Philippine Government and Politics (1948), p. 241. 
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Report Regarding an Institute of 
Public Administration in Nepal 





By THE AD Hoc ADVISORY COMMITTEE,* KATHMANDU, MARCH, 1957 





1. IT IS THE OPINION of the Com- 
mittee that there exists in Nepal an 
urgent need for training of civil ser- 
vants in the field of Public Adminis- 
tration and it is strongly recommended 
that such training be planned and 
initiated as early as possible. It is 
believed that without such training 
no Government can expect to function 
properly and that the implementa- 
tion of the Five Year Plan will be 
greatly hampered without properly 
trained civil servants. 


2, These training needs can be iden- 
tified as follows: 


(a) A need for a general know- 
ledge of Public Administration 
for higher executives and pros- 
pective executives. 

(b) A need for training of supervi- 
sors at medium and lower le- 
vels in elementary rules in su- 
pervising. 

(c) A need for functional train- 
ing: 

(i) For executives supervis- 
ing such functions — for 
instance, budgeting, ac- 
counting, auditing, reve- 
nue collection, procure- 
ments, etc. 





* Members: Kulanath Lohani, Kula Sek- 
har Sharma, Chuda Nanda Baidya, Ram 
Chand Malhotra, Thir Bahadur Raya Maj- 
hi, Nand Lal Joshi. 





(ii) For clerks actually doing 
the work. 


(d) A need for training in secre- 
tarial activities, such as typ- 
ing, shorthand, filing, how to 
become a good secretary, etc. 


3. In order to meet these training 
needs, it is recommended that an In- 
stitute of Public Administration be es- 
tablished in Kathmandu and that affil- 
iated with this Institute a Clerical 
Secretarial Training Centre should be 
opened as well as a Supervisory Train- 
ing Centre based on the Training 
within Industry Programme. 


4. Institute of Public Administration: 
(Ref. 2 (a) above). 


This training should aim at provid- 
ing training for civil servants for their 
careers in administration as a comple- 
ment to the education provided by uni- 
versities and other existing institu- 
tions. 


(a) The curriculum should consist 
of the following four basic 
courses and as many specific 
courses as can conveniently be 
given from year to year, con- 
sidering the available lecturers 
and the time-table of the stud- 
ents. Below is also a sample 
list of elective subjects sug- 
gested for civil servants hav- 
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ing an interest in specific 
fields: 


Basic Courses: 


I. General Public Admin- 
istration 

II. Organization and Man- 
agement 

III. Personnel Administra- 
tion 

IV. Financial Administra- 
tion 


Elective Courses: 


I. Governmental Machin- 
ery and Public Policy 


II. Contemporary Nepalese 
Economic Problems 
III. Social Welfare and La- 
bour Problems 
IV. Applied Statistics 
V. Comparative Govern- 
ment 
VI. Taxation and Revenue 
VII. Public Utilities Econo- 
mics 
VIII. Local Administration 
IX. Town and Country 
Planning and _ Settle- 
ment 
X. International Relations 


XI. International Organiza- 
tions 


XII. Administrative Law 
XIII. Public Relations 


(b) The minimum time: for this 


training should be 560 hours. 
The future Board of Directors 
and Advisory Committee will 
decide how many hours should 
be devoted to lecturing, semi- 


nars, library work and field 
observation trips. 


(c) It is recommended that the min- 


imum requirements for the 
staffing of the Institute should 
be as follows: 


Administrative Director — 
(Nepalese) 

Technical Director — (For- 
eign expert for a period of 
three years) 

Administrative Assistant — 
(Foreign expert for a per- 
iod of two years) 

Registrar— (Nepalese) 

Librarian— (Nepalese) 

Accountant— (Nepalese) 

Assistants— (Nepalese) 


The technical staff should, in 
addition to the Technical Dir- 
ector—who may also take one 
of the basic courses—consist 
of: 


1. Full time lecturer in Gen- 
eral Public Administra- 
tion; 

2. Full time lecturer in Or- 
ganization and Manage- 
ment; 

8. Full time lecturer in Per- 
sonnel Administration ; 

4. Full time lecturer in Fin- 
ancial Administration. 


The elective courses should as 
far as possible be given by Ne- 
palese lecturers. The help and 
cooperation of foreign experts 
working in Nepal for the var- 
ious Foreign Aid Programmes 





(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 
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should be enlisted in order to 
give lectures in elective cours- 
es that cannot be provided by 
Nepalese experts. 


It should be a specific duty of 
the foreign experts to plan the 
training of Nepalese successors 
in their special fields, by train- 
ing themselves and planning 
scholarships whenever needed. 


Until such time as the Nepa- 
lese successors have taken over 
and the necessary material has 
been translated into Nepalese, 
the language used at the Insti- 
tute should be English. 


The minimum number of stud- 
ents should be 40, provided 
they are attending the Insti- 
tute full day full week. Seen 
from a training point of view, 
full week is strongly recom- 
mended. 


A certificate of attendance 
should be issued to each stu- 
dent having successfully com- 
pleted the course and having 
been absent from the Instit- 
tute less than 10% of the time. 
This certificate should have no 
automatic bearing on future 
promotions. The grades of the 
students will, however, be sup- 
plied to the Government. 


Selection of students should be 
made by Ministerial and De- 
partmental Chiefs. 


The Institute should have its 
own budget. 


The Institute should work as 
an independent department 
under the Ministry of Home 
and General Administration. 





(j) It is suggested that the Ins- 


titute should be governed by 
the following Boards and Com- 
mittees: 


1. Board of Directors 


It is suggested that the 
Board of Directors should 
have the following mem- 
bers: 


A Deputy Secretary from 
the Department of Home 
and Administration; 

A Member of the Train- 
ing Commission; 

A Deputy Secretary from 
the Ministry of Educa- 
tion; 

The Administrative Direct- 
or of the Institute. 

The Technical Director of 
the Institute. 


The Board of Directors 
should decide major policies 
of the Institute, approve 
budget estimates and give 
final approval with regard 
to the members of the 
teaching staff. 


2. Advisory Committee 


The composition of this 
Committee should be rather 
diversified, including the 
Secretaries of the most im- 
portant Ministries, promin- 
ent and learned men from 
the private sector as well as 
the Administrative and the 
Technical Directors of the 
Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. This Committee 
should ensure cooperation 
and coordination with the 
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Ministries and agencies of 
the Government and For- 
eign Aid Programmes as 
well as the existing top level 
Training Committee. 


. Academic Council 


we 


This Council should con- 
sist of the Administrative 
and Technical Directors, the 
members of the Faculty and 
others that may be added by 
the Board of Directors. 
The Administrative Direc- 
tor should be the Chairman. 
This Council should discuss 
and plan the various cours- 
es to be given, advise on the 
selection and appointment of 
experts to participate in the 
work of the Institute, and 
discuss rules and regula- 
tions, discipline, examina- 
tions, etc. The final deci- 
sion on major matters 
should rest with the Board 
of Directors. 

5. Institute of Public Administration: 
(Ref. 2 (c) (i) above). 


When a Government is faced with a 
drastic reorganization of both its cen- 
tral and district administrations, the 
training of the civil servants in the 
new functions where the procedures 
have been changed, becomes of vital 
importance. Without this functional 
training it would be impossible to ful- 
fill the Government’s policy of build- 
ing up a welfare state. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that the Institute 
should give special consideration to 
functional courses given to executives 
responsible for the various functions. 
In order to give such courses the Ins- 
titute, in close cooperation with the 
Administrative Reorganization Com- 


mission, the Central O & M and the 
Ministries and Departments involved, 
must conduct an extensive research 
in how to reorganize the organiza- 
tional structure and refashion the me- 
thods and procedures. Functional 
courses based on theory only would be 
of little help. The courses must be 
“tailor made” to the existing condi- 
tions in Nepal. In addition to the 
courses in the various functions there 
is a need for courses for civil ser- 
vants in specific positions. For ins- 
tance, a “tailor made” course for Bada 
Hakims should not only include the 
systems and procedures governing the 
various functions of his office, but 
also the main principles of good super- 
vision and administration. 

All the various development pro- 
grammes under the Five-Year Plan are 
dependent on an effective machinery 
of government for their successful im- 
plementation. The help and coopera- 
tion of all Foreign Aid Missions 
should be enlisted in order to have 
functional experts to set up and con- 
duct courses in their respective fields, 
both to the special students and as 
elective courses for the regular stu- 
dents. 


6. Supervisory Training at Medium 
and Lower Levels: (Ref. 2 (b) 
above). 


The Committee recommends the 
Plan outline in the attached letter 
dated 7 March 1957 from Mr. H. L. 
Nissen to His Excellency, the Prime 
Minister Tanka Prasad Acharya.! 


a 


7. Clerical-Secretarial Training Cen- 
tre: (Ref. 2 (c) (ii) and (d) above). 


The Committee is of the opinion that 
there exists an urgent need for a 





1 Letter not included here. (Ed). 











Clerical-Secretarial Training Centre 
and recommends that such Centre be 
established as soon as_ possible. 
Courses for clerks actually doing the 
functional work should be worked out 
by the various experts and given at the 
Centre, in Nepali, by Nepalese instruc- 
tors trained by the experts. In order 
to reach most economically the civil 
servants in the districts, some of the 
members in the first group of trainees 
should act as instructors out in the 
Districts. This should be borne in 
mind in making the initial selection 
of students. 


Courses should further be given in 
the more general activities such as 
typing, shorthand, filing receipts and 
dispatch, correspondence, etc. 


The Committee believes that there 
is a need for more general knowledge 
in the use of modern machines, tools 
and equipment and recommends that 
a demonstration room in connection 
with the Centre, should be established. 
Attached is a list of suggestions for 
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Machines and Equipment.2 With new 
and expanded Government activities 
there should be no danger that the util- 
ization of such comparatively simple 
machines and equipment could result 


in unemployment of present civil serv- 
ants. 


As an added advantage it is recom- 
mended that the demonstration room 
be utilized as a service bureau, doing 
actual work for government offices. 
The inclusion of one Multilith (or 
other make) is primarily based on a 
real need in the Government for such 
service. 


8. It is strongly recommended that 
the Institute, the Clerical-Secretarial 
Training Centre, and the Supervisory 
Training Centre should be located in 
the same building, preferably at Sing- 
ha Durbar, or within easy walking dis- 
tance. 


2 List not included here. (Ed). 





Government and the People 


...“I concede that the government does not know the people, but I believe the 


people know the government less. 


There are officials who are useless, bad if you 


please, but there are also good ones and if these can’t do anything it is because 
they meet with an inert mass: the people who take little part in matters that con- 


cern them .” 


—Rizal (Ibarra speaking in Noli Me Tangere) 
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Our University and its 
Function * 


By DR. VICENTE G. SINCO 





University of the Philippines 


We are assembled today to witness 
the beginning of the term of a new 
President of this University. The as- 
sumption of office of a new President 
of this institution does not really mean 
the start of a new administration. For 
the government of this university is 
by law vested in the Board of Regents 
whose terms of office are not made to 
coincide with the beginning and the 
ending of the term of the University 
President. And the Charter of the 
university itself expressly provides 
that “the administration of the Univ- 
ersity and the exercise of its corpo- 
rate powers are hereby vested exclu- 
sively in the Board of Regents and the 
President of the University insofar as 
authorized by said Board.” It is thus 
obvious that the administration of the 
university primarily rests in the Board 
of Regents which may however au- 
thorize the President to assume it in 
its more direct and detailed phases. 


We should not assume, therefore, as 
some people have likely done, that the 
function of the Board is confined to 
the determination and adoption of po- 
licies affecting the conduct and main- 
tenance of the university. The Pres- 
ident can suggest and propose and even 


* Convocation lecture, delivered on the as- 
sumption of office as President of the Univ- 
ersity, Diliman, Quezon City, March 3, 1958. 
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urge the adoption of measures which 
he believes are conducive to the heal- 
thy development of the institution, but 
beyond that his principal responsibility 
is merely to carry out the policies of 
the Board and to assist it in the man- 
agement of the university. Whether 
or not this arrangement is an ideal 
one, whether it is desirable or not, 
we need not discuss it on this occasion. 
It is, however, necessary that it be 
publicly known in order that the allo- 
cation of powers and responsibilities 
may be correctly guarded against con- 
fusion. 


These conditions call for constant 
mutual understanding between the 
Board and the University President. 
Luckily, this should not be difficult of 
attainment if we place the interests of 
the University over and above narrow 
personal considerations. In point of 
fact, a great degree of harmony be- 
tween these two entities has been the 
rule and conflicts have been the ex- 
ception. This should be the normal 
condition of things, and happily it has 
been such. For every responsible par- 
ticipant in the government of this 
university should be conscious of one 
important thing: That a university is 
not a party of political zealots, or a 
guild of sectarian fanatics, or a body 
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of business adventurers, but is a so- 
ciety of men and women devoted to 
the search for truth and knowledge. 


The inauguration of a new President 
of this University does call for a new 
orientation, but not for a complete 
change of orientation, in the academic 
and cultural life of the institution. It 
does not necessarily involve the over- 
hauling of the existing faculty body. 
But it should mean the exertion of 
efforts to improve performance and, 
if resources permit, the addition of 
good recruits. It is the duty of the 
University authorities to see the prop- 
er execution of these tasks. It is the 
part of the President of the University 
to render assistance in creating in- 
centives for faculty improvement. 


A university teacher, whatever his 
rank and position might be, is expected 
to be a scholar. But more than this, 
he is expected to be imbued with the 
spirit of scholarship, the spirit of in- 
quiry and challenge, arising from a 
strong feeling of intellectual curiosity. 
He should not be content with merely 
repeating the same questions and giv- 
ing the same lectures in the class- 
rooms day after day and year after 
year. He must undertake a deeper 
study of his subject and engage him- 
self in investigations within the field 
of his art or science. In this way he 
becomes a real contributor to the mis- 
sion of the university, namely, to dif- 
fuse and spread knowledge and, above 
all, to improve and increase knowledge. 
No institution can long merit the status 
of a true university when it merely 
concentrates its energies on bare 
teaching neglecting research, or when 
it places its full weight on research 
and neglects teaching. 





But the men and women of a’ uni- 
versity faculty must be more than 
mere providers of information and 
more than mere routine investigators 
of facts. These functions can be done 
without a university. The volumes of 
books and periodicals turned out by 
mass printing these days could sup- 
ply all the information that one could 
wish. Great educators tell us that a 
university could justify its existence 
only by its ability to develop imagina- 
tion and to foster intellectual curiosity. 
The good professor and the good re- 
searcher must have these powers de- 
veloped in themselves. Having them 
in their possession and utilizing them 
as they work with their students, they 
turn the process of acquiring and in- 
creasing knowledge into an exciting 
and fruitful adventure, not a dull and 
deadening routine, because it arises 
from the imaginative consideration of 
ideas, facts, theories. The researcher 
with imagination invests a newly 
found fact with wonderful possibilities. 
The imagination of the teacher en- 
ables the student to visualize the po- 
tentialities of an idea. This being the 
case, the learned English scholar, Al- 
fred North Whitehead, remarked: 
“The whole art in the organization of 
a university is the provision of a fa- 
culty whose learning is lighted up with 
imagination. This is the problem of 
problems in university education.” 
Then he raises these questions and 
supplies their answers: “Do you want 
your teachers to be imaginative? Then 
encourage them to research. Do you 
want your researchers to be imagina- 
tive? Then bring them into intellect- 
ual sympathy with the young at the 
most eager, imaginative period of life, 
when intellects are just entering upon 
their mature discipline. Make your re- 
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searchers explain themselves to active 
minds, plastic and with the world be- 
fore them; make your young students 
crown their period of intellectual ac- 
quisition by some contact with the 
minds gifted with experience of intel- 
lectual adventure. Education is disci- 
pline for the adventure of life; re- 
search is intellectual adventure; and 
the universities should be homes of 
adventure shared in common by young 
and old. For successful education there 
must always be a certain freshness in 
the knowledge dealt with. It must 
either be new in itself or it must be 
invested with some novelty of applica- 
tion to the new world of new times. 
Knowledge does not keep any better 
than fish. You may be dealing with 
knowledge of the old species, with 
some old truth; but somehow or other 
it must come to the students, as it 
were, just drawn out of the sea and 
with a freshness of its immediate im- 
portance.” He comes to this conclu- 
sion after these significant remarks: 
“The tragedy of the world is that 
those who are imaginative have but 
slight experience, and those who are 
experienced have feeble imaginations. 
Fools act on imagination without 
knowledge; pedants act on knowledge 
without imagination. The task of a 
university is to weld together imagi- 
nation and experience.” 


To the students of this University, 
this is my message: The University 
of the Philippines stands for the high- 
est ideals of the Filipino people. It 
stands for nationalism in the best 
sense of that concept, which connotes 
love of country and its people. It will 
not be true to this mission should 
it fail to promote and protect those 
traits of character and patriotism that 
produced the noble life and god-like 


heroism of Rizal, the self-abnegation 
of Marcelo H. del Pilar, the dauntless 
valor of Bonifacio, the lofty idealism 
of Mabini, the broad intellectualism of 
Pardo de Tavera, the quiet courage of 
José Abad Santos, and the exemplary 
deeds of other true leaders of our 
country. 


At the same time, we should realize 
our position as the first country in 
Asia where the principles of modern 
democratic government have been 
known, learned, and actually put into 
effect on a national scale. We should 
realize, therefore, that in this respect 
ours is the responsibility of acting as 
the center of democratic thought and 
the mission of spreading the advan- 
tages of the rule of law in this part 
of the world. In all modesty, there- 
fore, we should always be prepared 
to welcome men and women from the 
countries around us who come to us 
in their eagerness to observe demo- 
cracy in action. Coming from a rel- 
atively small and humble nation, such 
as ours, this manifestation might 
sound presumptuous. But it should not 
be so interpreted. It is purely an ex- 
pression of humble generosity from 
one who desires to share with his 
neighbors whatever good he thinks he 
possesses. 


The pursuit of knowledge should be 
a safeguard against narrow national- 
ism and arrogant regionalism. For 
civilization has not come down to us 
exclusively from one city, one coun- 
try, one creed, one set of wise men, 
one school of philosophy. It is rather 
the sum total of the contributions of 
many races, many regions, and many 
philosophies that have passed through 
a process of selection and crystalliza- 
tion in the choice of the best and the 
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noblest. The process is still going on 
and will so continue through the years. 
Our awareness of this state of things 
should develop in us an attitude of to- 
lerance, a spirit of unselfishness, a ha- 
bit of openmindedness, and a burning 
ambition to contribute to the progress 
of civilization. 


The University of the Philippines, 
as the highest educational institution 
established and maintained by the na- 
tional government, is by its nature 
open to the youth of the land who have 
the willingness and the ability to ac- 
quire higher learning. It is no place 
for the indolent and the irresponsible 
and the apathetic. In the field of in- 
tellectual improvement, the University 
is dedicated to the establishment and 
preservation of a tradition of excel- 
lence. No complicated and profound 
arguments are needed to support the 
thesis that for this purpose the Uni- 
‘versity must enjoy the widest latitude 
of autonomy. It is bound to fail in 
its mission if faculty and students do 
not assert themselves against pres- 
sures of any kind whatever that seek 
directly or indirectly to dictate what 
the University community should he 
and should do. The kind of curriculum 
the University should have, the meth- 
ods of teaching it should follow, the 
form and nature of the activities it 
should undertake — all these and more 
should be comprehended within the lib- 
erties of the University. For this 
very purpose, our Constitution pre- 
cisely provides that “universities 
established by the State shall enjoy 
academic freedom.” 


As the sole agency of the State for 
the promotion and advancement of 
higher learning, the University of the 
Philippines is charged with the duty 


of turning out men and women that 
can effectively assist in the improve- 
ment of various phases of our na- 
tional life. Through them the coun- 
try should expect intelligent assistance 
in the development of its agriculture, 
its industry, its business, its social 
direction, its political atmosphere, its 
professional competence, and all its 
other activities which call for high 
intellectual preparation. 


A strong faculty is indeed necessary 
to turn out men and women of this 
caliber. But this is not enough. Swc- 
cess in this respect is attainable only 
by the presence of one other condition, 
and that is that students who come 
to this University have the necessary 
preparation to receive the intellectual 
training offered to them. 


We must disabuse our minds of the 
idea widely entertained among our 
people that for an educational institu- 
tion to turn out excellent graduates 
all that is required is a body of com- 
petent teachers and researchers. The 
most skillful diamond cutter cannot 
produce a gem of value and beauty 
out of cheap stone or plate glass. He 
must have a fine diamond in the 
rough. The implication is that to 
have a finished product of high qual- 
ity, the master craftsman. must have 
good raw materials. 


The University gets its raw mate- 
rials from the public and private 
schools. The Charter of this Univer- 
sity provides that ‘‘no student shall be 
denied admission to the University 
by reason of age, sex, nationality, re- 
ligious belief or political affiliation.” 
This does not compel the University 
to admit the feebleminded or those 
who show no willingness nor ability 
to undergo serious mental training of 
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a higher order. For many years now 
the general complaint has been that 
the training of the youth in our ele- 
mentary and high schools has been 
grossly inadequate. While it is not the 
direct responsibility of our University 
te look for the remedy and to apply 
it to this condition, it is its duty to 
give the needed assistance in various 
ways. In my opinion, one of the most 
effective remedies lies in the improve- 
ment of the education of school teach- 
ers. In all honesty we have to admit 
that for a long time now, teacher 
education in this country has not been 
generally superior in content and 
scope. 


This deficiency in teacher education 
is but a reflexion of similar conditions 
obtaining in the training of public 
school teachers in the United States. 
The explanation lies in the fact that 
our courses for teachers and the un- 
derlying philosophy of our pedagogical 
system have been a mere replica of the 
American. A nation-wide demand for 
some change and improvement has 
been voiced by responsible citizens and 
leaders of thought in America. As 
President of this University, I fee] it 
is my obligation to explore ways and 
means of elevating the standards of 
teacher education not only because our 
colleges and universities must have the 
right materials for higher intellectual, 
professional, and technical training but 
also because it would be difficult if 
not impossible for our educational in- 
stitutions to comply with the mandate 
of our Constitution that “all schools 
shall aim to develop moral character, 
personal discipline, civic conscience, 
and vocational efficiency, and to teach 
the duties of citizenship,” unless our 
teachers are sufficiently qualified to 
verform these tasks. Such a balanced 





education for the great majority of our 
citizens is indispensable for the sur- 
vival of Philippine democracy. It is the 
type of education to which Thomas 
Jefferson referred when he said: “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, in a state of civilization, it ex- 
pects what never was and never will 
be.” 


More and more the nation needs 
men and women with the right univer- 
sity training, men and women capable 
of thinking for themselves through 
habits of study and_ self-education, 
which fit them to meet their personal 
problems and to contribute to the so- 
lution of the current problems of the 
community. They are the men and 
women to whom people could look 
safely for assistance in times of con- 
fusion. Level headed, tolerant, and in- 
tellectually balanced, they do not claim 
to have all the answers and to know 
all the questions. Without arrogance 
and pretension, they are ready to ad- 
mit ignorance in cases where novel 
problems are presented and likewise 
ready to study solutions or to submit 
themselves to those who are better 
prepared to give the right answers. 
The more numerous graduates of this 
type our universities produce, the 
greater is the likelihood that the coun- 
try will rise to greatness — socially, 
politically, economically, and spiritual- 
ly. 


In a few months from today this 
University will celebrate the 50th year 
of its founding. It is very gratifying 
to know that it has given to our Na- 
tion graduates who have contributed in 
a very marked degree to its progress. 
In various fields of endeavor we see 
our alumni performing their duties 
as citizens with energy and devotion. 














They all deserve our sincere congrat- 
ulations. The measure of their suc- 
cess may well be claimed by this Uni- 
versity as the measure of its success. 
At this significant moment of my 
life and career I and, I hope, all of vou, 
too, turn to them for inspiration and 
cooperation. Our task is made lighter 
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graduates of other institutions of 
higher learning and working side by 
side with them, we have every reason 
to feel that in their hands we shall see 
a stronger Philippines able to contri- 
bute her share in the development and 
happiness of the peoples in our parti- 
cular part of the world and the totality 


by this thought. Together with the of mankind. 


Official Requests 


“I am a strong believer in transacting official business by The Written Word. 
No doubt, surveyed in the aftertime, much that is set down from hour to hour under 
the impact of events may be lacking in proportion or may not come true. I am 
willing to take my chance of that. It is always better, except in the hierarchy of 
military discipline, to express opinions and wishes rather than to give orders. Still, 
written directives coming personally from the lawfully-constituted head of the Gov- 
ernment and Minister specially charged with defense counted to such an extent that, 
though not expressed as orders, they very often found their fruition in action.” 


—Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War (Boston: Houghton Hough- 
ton Mifflire Co., 1949), Vol. II, p. 47. 

















Letters Concerning an Appointment 
(A Case Problem) 


With Introduction by the Editor 


HE MANILA CITY Charter ( a spe- 

cial act of Congress) provides that 
“the mayor shall be the chief execu- 
tive of the city, and, as such, shall 
have immediate control over the exec- 
utive functions of the different de- 
partments, subject to the supervision” 
of the Office of the President of the 
Philippines. However, the city en- 
gineer and his assistant, as well as 
other city department heads, are ap- 
pointed by the President “with the 
consent of the Commission on Ap- 
pointments of Congress” (a joint 
committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives). 


Subject to the civil service law and 
regulations, the mayor is granted po- 
wer to appoint officers and employees 
whose selection is not vested in the 
President. Also he has the power 
to suspend or remove subordinate ap- 
pointees, subject to appeal to the 
President, and to recommend the sus- 
pension or removal of city officers 
appointed by the President. 


Mayor Arsenio Lacson was the first 
elective mayor of Manila. Prior to 
the charter revision of 1949 the 
mayor was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and the incumbent at the time 
of the change held office until the 
expiration of his term. Mayor Lac- 
son was elected in 1951 and was re- 
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elected by a substantial margin in 
November, 1955. 


The Mayor and the President are 
of the same political party, although 
they have differed publicly on severa! 
major issues. 


Sergio Osmefia, who rose to the 
Presidency of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth upon the death of Manue! 
L. Quezon, had retired from active 
politics following his defeat in the 
election of 1945. However, as ex-Pres- 
ident he is a member of the “Council! 
of Leaders”, and in the 1957 cam- 
paign he supported the candidacy of 
President Garcia and others on the 
Nacionalista ticket. 


Early in 1958 Mayor Lacson called 
upon the President and recommended 
the appointment of Assistant City 
Engineer Licuanan to fill the post 
soon to be vacated because of the re- 
tirement of the City Engineer. The 
President informed the Mayor that 
ex-President Osmefia had already re- 
commended the appointment of the 
District Engineer of Cebu, Ladislao 
Tolentino, to the Manila position. 
Thereupon occurred the exchange of 
letters which follow. 


No appointment had been an- 
nounced at the time this case was 
prepared. Other factors might in- 
fluence the President’s final decision 
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but they do not seem important here. 
The issues raised in the letters pro- 
vide the significant bases for analysis 
and discussion. 


First Letter: Lacson to Osmena 


10 February 1958 


Mr. Sergio Osmena 


Cebu City 


Dear Don Sergio: 


President Garcia has informed me 
that you are recommending the dis- 
trict engineer of Cebu for appoint- 
ment as City Engineer of Manila 
when this position becomes vacant up- 
on the retirement of City Engineer 
Alejo Aquino. 


I have no doubt in my mind that 
the man you want placed as city 
engineer here is capable, for other- 
wise you wouldn’t have given him 
your support and lent him the pres- 
tige of your great name. 


But as one whose career in the pub- 
lic service has remained unassailable 
throughout the years, you should be 
the first man to realize that the ap- 
pointment of an outsider to the po- 
sition of city engineer would demoral- 
ize the personnel not only of the city 
engineer’s office alone but also of the 
entire city government. 


Since the beginning of my first 
term as Mayor of Manila I have al- 
ways pursued the policy of reward- 
ing deserving personnel with promo- 
tions commensurate with their train- 
ing and loyalty to the service. This 
policy is based on a firm conviction 
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that the men serving the government 
can be efficient in their jobs only as 
jong as they are unmolested by par- 
tisan politics and are treated fairly 
and with understanding. 


In the particular case of the city 
engineer’s office, for instance, the city 
government has taken special pains 
to give the present assistant city en- 
gineer adequate training, here and 
abroad, in preparation for his eventual 
elevation as city engineer. And I can 
vouch that no other man better pre- 
pared than he can be found to replace 
the retiring city engineer. 


The present assistant city engineer 
has risen from the ranks and because 
of his long dedicated service he has 
acquired a complete knowledge of the 
intricacies not only of his own de- 
partment but of the entire city gov- 
ernment machinery as well, something 
that, 1 am afraid, your recommendee 
may fail short of. 


In justice to my administration po- 
licies and in order to prevent the col- 
lapse of the morale among the city 
government personnel, therefore, I am 
appealing to your exalted sense of res- 
ponsibility both as a former leader 
in the government and as a private 
citizen so that you may withdraw 
your recommendation of the City dis- 
trict engineer for whom I have only 
the best wishes. 


Please accept my warmest personal 
regards. 


Most sincerely, 
(S¢d.) ARSENIO H. LACSON 


Mayor, City of Manila 
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Second Letter: Osmefia to Lacson 


February 17, 1958 


Mayor Arsenio Lacson 
City Hall, Manila 


Dear Mayor Lacson: 


I was delighted to have your letter 
of February 10, 1958, and since it 
came from you, it received my very 
serious attention. 


What you stated in your letter to 
the effect that there is no doubt that 
the man for whom I am vouching for 
appointment as City Engineer of Ma- 
nila is capable, is absolutely correct. 
My endorsement of Mr. Ladislao To- 
lentino’s appointment was reached af- 
ter a careful scrutiny of the merits 
of the case, — the educational attain- 
ment of the aspirant, his civil service 
eligibility and his service record. 


Mr. Tolentino was graduated from 
the University of the Philippines in 
1930, and was one of the seven, from 
a Class of 41, that took the course 
in four vears. There were 200 stu- 
dents in the beginning, and he was 
among the seven that graduated. He 
passed the Board Examination for Ci- 
vil Engineer in 1930. There were 
about 200 candidates and about 50% 
passed. He was among the first ten. 
He passed the Assistant Civil Engi- 
neer Examination in 1934, the first 
that was given after his graduation, 
There were 500 candidates. Again, 


he was among the first twenty. He 
passed the Senior Civil Engineer Ex- 
amination in 1940, the first regular 
civil service examination given after 





1934. There were 165 candidates, out 
of which only 14 passed. He was one 
of the successful candidates. 


Mr. Tolentino entered the Bureau 
of Public Works immediately after 
graduation from the U.P. in 1930 and 
has been connected with that Bureau 
ever since, first as Surveyman in Ilo- 
cos Norte; as Assistant Civil Engin- 
eer in Ilocos Sur, La Union and Anti- 
que; as Civil Engineer in Antique and 
Ilocos Sur. He served in the Bridge 
Section in the Central Office and la- 
ter he was appointed District Engin- 
eer in Abra, then in Cagayan and fin- 
ally in Cebu where he is stationed 
now. Mr. Tolentino’s record in all 
those Districts was excellent. 


While in Cagayan, the Provincial 
Board conferred upon him a certifi- 
cate of merit, and awarded him a gold 
medal on November 6, 1955, for “per- 
formance of duty under the highest 
norm of patriotism.” During the 
same year, the Philippine Better 
Roads Association selected him as one 
of the best three District Engineers 
for the vear 1954 and awarded him 
a silver medal. In its latest edition 
September 1957, the Philippine Ar- 
chitectural Engineering and Construc- 
tion Record, a technical magazine pub- 
lished fortnightly, praised him as fol- 
lows: “Tolentino is considered one of 
the best Engineers of the Bureau of 
Public Highways.” 


It was Mr. Tolentino’s academic at- 
tainment, personal qualifications and 
excellent public service that prompted 
me to consider his candidacy favor- 
ably. No politics was involved for 
Mr. Tolentino has no political impor- 
tance in our area, nor even personal 
consideration since my acquaintance 
with him is very casual. For me, it 























was rather a case of justice for a man 
who counts with no political support 
and whose only appeal lies on the 
strength of his service and qualifi- 
cations. 


The superior personal qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Tolentino have not been 
denied, but it is alleged that his ap- 
pointment as City Engineer, “would 
demoralize the personnel not only of 
the City Engineer’s Office alone but 
also of the entire City Government.” 
A few observations will disprove this 
claim. As everybody knows, the in- 
cumbent City Engineer, Mr. Alejo 
Aquino, was not a member of the City 
Engineer’s Office in Manila when he 
was appointed Manila City Engineer 
but was the District Engineer of Ce- 
bu. Since his appointment until now, 
he had rendered invaluable service to 
the City of Manila. His appointment 
did not cause any demoralization 
among the personnel of the City of 
Manila. If a more recent instance is 
desired, there is the case of the va- 
cancy in the position of Manila City 
Fiscal. No one doubts that in the 
large staff of the fiscal’s office, there 
are many competent men. But the 
powers that be, for the good of the 
service, deemed it advisable to bring 
2 capable man from the provinces, 
and a well known Judge of the Court 
of First Instance was appointed City 
Fiscal of Manila. Again, there was 
no demoralization in the Manila per- 
sonnel. 


I have very high respect for Mayor 
Lacson’s opinions, his integrity and 
administrative ability, but I think he 
is gravely mistaken in considering any 
regular Engineer in the Bureau of 
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Public Works as an “outsider” just 
because he is not one of the present 
Manila personnel. The City Engineer 
Department of Manila is not an iso- 
lated group that should be considered 
as separate from the general engi- 
neering service of the Republic of the 
Philippines. It is part and parcel of 
a national organization, the Bureau 
of Public Works. As Mr. Aquino was 
not considered an “outsider” when he 
was appointed Manila City Engineer, 
any regular Engineer of the Bureau 
of Public Works, like Mr. Tolentino, 
cannot be excluded from the consider- 
ation of a promotional appointment 
for the City of Manila simply because 
he does not belong to the present staff 
of the City Engineer’s Office. The 
policy of exclusion advocated by the 
Mayor of Manila is so parochial and 
restricted that even a man of the com- 
petence and experience of the Director 
of Public Works could not be consid- 
ered fitted for the position because, 
according to that theory, he is an 
“outsider”. The controlling motive 
for the selection of the City Engi- 
neer could be only, I believe, the me- 
rits and qualifications and record of 
service of the aspirant, regardless of 
whether he is serving in Manila or 
in the provinces. 


Confident that the superior author- 
ities responsible for the appointment 
of the City Engineer will carefully 
consider the qualifications of the can- 
didates and decide the case on its own 
merits, and with my warmest personal 
regards, I remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Sgd.) SERGIO OSMENA 
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Third Letter: Lacson to Osmena 


February 20, 1958 


Mr. Sergio Osmefa 
Cebu City 


Dear Don Sergio: 


I am pleased to have received your 
letter of February 17, 1958, and I am 
gratified to know that my letter of 
February 10, 1958 deserved your 
very serious attention. 


Indeed, I have likewise tried hard 
to understand your position. You 
claim that my insistence in recom- 
mending someone from the ranks of 
the Office of the City Engineer to 
take over as head of the department 
when the present incumbent retires is 
so “parochial and restricted”. You 
term this a policy of exclusion, but 
viewed from my standpoint I would 
like to consider the policy as one of 
considering for promotion deserving 
and qualified personnel from the 
ranks before any others in consonance 
with the consecrated principles of sen- 
iority and merit under our Civil Ser- 
vice Laws and Regulations. 


In the case of the City of Manila, 
I know whereof I speak and to what 
extent demoralization can reach when 
equally deserving and competent men 
from the ranks are bypassed in favor 
of others who come from _ other 
branches of the government service. 
The low level of the morale and dis- 
cipline in the Manila Police Depart- 
ment at one time was mainly due to 
the appointment of men who did not 
come from the ranks. Within a period 
of nine years or more, there were ap- 
pointed nine different chiefs of police. 
Assuredly, such a situation could not 
have caused anything but demorali- 
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zation, if not deep resentment, 
throughout the rank and file of the 
police department, for they somehow 
felt that there was no one among them 
good enough to take over as the head 
of the department. 


The parallel you cited in the case 
of incumbent City Fiscal of Manila 
who was taken from the judiciary and 
appointed to his present position has 
the barest similitude to the issue in- 
volved here. Under existing laws, the 
City Fiscal is under the supervision 
and control of the Department of Jus- 
tice, not of the City of Manila, except 
for administrative purposes. This is 
not true of such positions as the City 
Engineer, the Chief of Police, the 
Chief, Fire Department and others 
who are, under the Revised Charter 
of Manila, subject to the direct super- 
vision and control of the Mayor who is 
responsible in turn for the efficient 
stewardship of the City Government. 


I am not one though, for advocating 
appointment from the ranks at all 
cost, that is even if there is no one 
qualified and capable to take over the 
vacated position. I would not dispute 
that your recommendee, Mr. Ladislao 
Tolentino, possesses the necessary 
qualifications and competence for the 
position of the City Engineer of Mani- 
la. But I beg to point out, however, 
that these qualifications and compet- 
ence for the position at any rate do not 
make for the presumption which is 
very far from the truth, that the As- 
sistant City Engineer, whom I would 
propose for appointment to the posi- 
tion, is less deserving of the promo- 
tion. 


For your information, Mr. Licuanan 
is a graduate of the University of the 
Philippines in Civil Engineering which 
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he completed in four years. He passed 
the examinations of the Bureau of Ci- 
vil Service for Assistant Civil En- 
gineer and Civil Engineer (Senior) 
in 1926 and 1929 respectively. He 
likewise passed the Board Examina- 
tion for civil engineer in 1927 copping 
5rd place. Not only this, Mr. Licua- 
nan is also a mining engineer having 
graduated in Mining Engineering in 
Mapua Institute of Technology in 1937 
and passed the Board of Examinations 
for Mining Engineers in 1938 copping 
also 3rd (third) place. Mr. Licua- 
nan was employed in the government 
since 1926, or ten years earlier than 
Mr. Tolentino. He took charge of im- 
portant projects in the City of Manila 
such as the Dewey Boulevard, Sta. 
Mesa Boulevard, Espana Boulevard 
and many others, and has laid the blue 
prints for a five-year public improve- 
ment program for this City. Mr. Li- 
cuanan headed the staff of the City 
Engineer’s Office who received in 1950 
unsolicited letters of commendations 
from the Philippine War Damage 
Commission for the efficient and eco- 
nomical manner in which school build- 
ing and municipal projects were un- 
dertaken, and from the United States 
Public Roads Administration for the 
fine work performed in the mainten- 
ance and reconstruction of streets in 
Manila undertaken with the coopera- 
tion of the United States Public Roads 
Administration. He is a professor in 
Mathematics and other civil engineer- 
ing subjects including city planning 
at the National University, and later 
at the M.L.Q. School of Engineering 
and Architecture. 


Last July, 1956, he was sent as an 
ICA grantee to the United States. 
At the same time, the City of Manila 
granted him a special travel grant to 
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the United States and South Ameri- 
can countries to study and observe 
modern trends of highway engineer- 
ing, urban planning, design and man- 
agement. The latter assignment was 
given to Mr. Licuanan in order to bet- 
ter prepare him to take over the posi- 
tion of City Engineer of Manila upon 
the retirement of Mr. Alejo Aquino. 
Viewed from the above training, ex- 
perience, and qualifications of Mr. 
Licuanan I sincerely hope that you 
will not further insist that he is less 
deserving or qualified than your re- 
commendee. 


From my own experience as Mayor 
of Manila for the last six years, Mr. 
Licuanan is the man best qualified 
for City Engineer of Manila, and 
surely, Don Sergio, you will agree with 
me that my own wishes on the matter 
should at least carry some weight 
since I, and not you, am charged pri- 
marily for the success or failure of 
the City Administration. 


In the fight for local autonomy of 
which your distinguished son is one 
of the foremost exponents, one of the 
proposals was to vest the appoint- 
ment of department heads in the ma- 
yors of municipalities and chartered 
cities. Although this proposal failed to 
pass through the last session of Con- 
gress it is the consensus of opinion 
among the advocates of the proposal 
that the next best thing was to have 
the President of the Philippines give 
due consideration to recommendations 
of local executives in the matter of 
“ppointments and promotions in the 
focal governments. 


It is true that, as you say, Mr. Aqui- 
no, the present City Engineer of Ma- 
nila, was appointed from outside the 
City government service. It may have 
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been justified then, because of finan- 
cial considerations since the City of 
Manila at the time when you were 
the President of the Philippines re- 
ceived subsidies from the National 


Government. But the times have 
changed, and the City of Manila is not, 
as it had used to be, dependent upon 
the National Government for aids and 
subsidies to carry out major public 
improvements within its territory. Un- 
der present circumstances, the City is 
practically financially independent and 
could well afford to undertake its pub- 
lic improvement projects without 
handouts from the National Govern- 
ment. 


As chief executive of the City of 
Manila, I am led to ponder on the 
situation presented by your insistent 
endorsement of the District Engineer 
of Cebu and to imagine how your good- 
self — if you were, let us say, the 
Mayor of Cebu City — would feel if 
men not of your confidence were foist- 
ed upon you. On my part, I could 
only feel, and I am constrained to 
state candidly, that I would rather 
have your distinguished self rest upon 
the laurels you have so richly earned 
for your past services to our nation, 
than see you emerge from your rela- 





tively calm and quiet retirement to 
meddle in a purely local affair such 
as the management of the City of Ma- 
nila, which is my sole responsibility as 
its first elective mayor. 


As a former President of the Philip- 
pines, a man who had devoted the best 
years of his life to the service of our 
government and people with distinc- 
tion and honor, you must surely re- 
alize how demoralizing it would be for 
a career man like Mr. Licuanan, who 
is more qualified and competent, in 
my humble opinion, than Mr. Tolenti- 
no, to be bypassed as the logical suc- 
cessor of the present City Engineer of 
Manila merely because Mr. Licuanan 
does not happen to count with the po- 
litical backing and patronage of such 
an exalted sponsor as Don Sergio 
Osmenia. 


May I prevail upon you therefore, 
and reiterate, that you kindly with- 
draw your recommendation in behalf 
of Mr. Tolentino in the interest of the 
public service? 


Most sincerely, 


(S¢d.) ARSENIO H. LACSON 
Mayor, City of Manila 
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An Institutional History of 


Bureaucracy 


By CHARLES O. HOUSTON, JR. 


University of Manila 


A review of Onofre D. Corpuz, The Bureaucracy in the Philippines. 
University of the 
(P6.00, book bound, P4.00 soft cover) 


Institute of Public Administration, 
Index. 


TUDIES ON PHILIPPINE politic- 

al institutions by Filipinos are 
rare specimens in any library of Filipi- 
niana. As Professor Abueva states ‘in 
his foreword, research on the subject 
“has traditionally been of the legal- 
formal-institutional variety. Histo- 
rians who dabble in textbook writing 
in Philippine government also suc- 
cumb to this tine of least effort and 
resistance.” Perhaps the outstanding 
exception to this generality, other- 
wise quite accurate, was Maximo Ka- 
law, whose Philippine Government 
(1948) is perhaps the best available 
work. Yet Kalaw had his limita- 
tions, those indicated by Abueva, and 
even when attempting an analysis of 
the functional aspects of government 
and its relation to social and eco- 
nomic factors, he could not escape 
the “legal-formal-institutional” trap 
which imprisons so apparently hope- 
lessly the educated mind in the Phil- 
ippines. 


It should be stated at the outset 
that Professor Corpus has written a 
very different kind of book, and what 
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xv, 268. 


Philippines, 1957, 


is rather remarkable, has written it 
from an outlook unique in this field. 
The book shows evidence of a deter- 
mination to work with a full reali- 
zation of the author’s frame of ref- 
erence, but to examine his topic. as 
independently as possible. It is there- 
fore painful to state that despite the 
good intentions of the author, he has 
not been successful in avoiding this 
same “institutional” trap. His dis- 
cussion of the bureaucracy in the 
Philippines is still institutionally- 
oriented, institutionally-examined and 
institutionally-biased. I have searched 
vainly in the various chapters for a 
discussion of the cultural matrix from 
which the bureaucracy has emerged 
during the periods treated, and the 
components which hold together the 
amalgam that is government in the 
Philippines. Nowhere does his exam- 
ination become an analysis; a cri- 
tical examination it is, in many places; 
a deep and searching dissection of 
the corpus extenso is lacking. It is 


not a bad book; one is only disap- 
pointed that it is not a better one. 
However, one wonders whether some- 
one else could do any better. 
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This work is No. 4 in “Studies in 
Public Administration” being pro- 
duced under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. The 
three preceding works were products 
of American authors and (in the sec- 
ond and third) Filipino associates. 
Those of us attempting to study the 
Philippines (from whatever disci- 
pline) are happy that such attention 
is being directed, finally, to political 
institutions. However, less happiness 
is felt at what has so far been pro- 
duced and made available — mean- 
ing that many studies have been all 
too superficial in approach and _ pro- 
duct and that what has been released 
to the public has been so _ stingily 
distributed. Some are out of print 
and unavailable; what distribution 
program was planned took little 
thought of future demand. 


This latest contribution is divided 
into 11 chapters. It opens with an 
Introduction of seven pages (and two 
pages of notes — an arrangement 
unhappily carried throughout the 
book). The author states quite clear- 
ly that “the historical and social con- 
text of bureaucracy, and the bureau- 
crats that compose it, loom as the 
important factors in this study of bu- 
reaucratic evolution.” (p.1.) The his- 
torical background is supplied in the 
succeeding six chapters, for the Span- 
ish period, followed by three chap- 
ters devoted to the short American 
period (1898-1913) and carrying 
down to the recent administration of 
Ramon Magsaysay. Of the ‘social 
context”, I could locate in the index 
only 22 references to topics possibly 
falling under economic, religious or 
social, and many of those refer to 
each other. One entry in the index 
to the “obras pias” refers to pages 


98-99; these contain no mention of 


this early form of a pawn shop. There 
are 8 entries in the index to reli- 
gion, and these mainly concern its 
political aspects. Twelve entries re- 
late conceivably to economic problems, 
a few referring to a single discussion. 
There is only one reference to the 
press, and 8 references to what might 
be called “social context”, with only 
one reference to the Hukbalahap. All 
these entries refer to single pages, 
some to two and one to three pages. 
Since the index carries 334 princi- 
pal entries, the imbalance is strik- 
ing and even more so aside from the 
statistical aspect when we consider 
the actual proportion of political to 
social analysis. Interestingly enough, 
only 10 entries in the index refer di- 
rectly to the Civil Service. 


The last chapter in the book (X]) 
contains a summary of the study and 
concluding remarks. A _ bibliography 
is appended (pp. 251-262), which is 
divided into three section: public doc- 
uments and documentary collections, 
books and articles, reports and _ pe- 
riodicals. Thirty-eight entries are 
contained in the first, among which 
we note the following errors: incor- 
rect number of volumes indicated for 
Blair & Robertson (54 rather than 
55), and no specific reference to vol- 
umes utilized in the study; incorrect- 
ly-cited publisher for Retana’s Archi- 
vo.; incomplete citation to the 2nd 
series of Coleccién de documentos..., 
1886-1887 (printed in 13 vols., 2 
cited), (note misspelling, ‘Collec- 
cion’’); citation of only two volumes 
of Messages of the President; does not 
indicate translator, publisher or source 
for laws of Charles V; incomplete ci- 
tation to Phil. Economic Survey Mis- 
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sion; cites only 3 civil service “Ros- 
ters”; does not indicate specific ref- 
erences to 30 annual reports of direct- 
or of civil service; cites third and 
fifth editions of same work (Recopi- 
lacion de Leyes...) ; incorrect and in- 
complete citation to messages of Pres- 
ident (Republic); does not specify 
volumes for Government Survey re- 
ports; does not cite authors, compil- 
ers, or other specific information for 
Senate and House documents; does 
not indicate multi-volume nature of 
“Bell Mission” report; incorrectly 
cites U.S. Phil. Commission as_ pub- 
lisher of Census of 1903. 


The second section contains 146 en- 
tries of books, among which we note 
the following errors; El Archipielago 
Filipino should have been included in 
first section (it is a government pro- 
ject) ; Autour de Monde does not be- 
long here; title type-face is incor- 
rectly printed for Bourne; only one 
volume of Elliott is cited; Halstead 
is not spelled correctly, and in same 
entry type-face error and typogra- 
phical error are contained in place of 
publication; title of first Kalaw en- 
try has two errors of spelling; en- 
try under Lewis is very confusing 
and appears to refer to two differ- 
ent works: 2 errors in spelling are 
in entry for Martinez; the publish- 
ing house of Macmillan is consistent- 
ly incorrectly spelled; Millett is incor- 
rectly spelled; Pardo de Tavera is in- 
correctly spelled; type-face for title 
of Quezon & Osias is improperly set; 
two publishers are indicated for Ran- 
dolph; type-face error in title of 
Ranke; city is spelled incorrectly in 
first Rizal entry. 
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The third section contains 24 cita- 
tions; no publisher is supplied for 
Kroeger entry. 


There is not a single reference, nei- 
ther in the bibliography nor in Notes 
to chapters, to the Official Gazette or 
its antecedents of legislative records 
during the present century. This 
omission of a fundamental source of 
attitude and opinion relative to bu- 
reaucracy is illustrative of the “bird’s- 
eye-view” approach of this _ book. 
Since this book is drawn from the 
doctoral dissertation of Mr. Corpus at 
Harvard, one wonders whether the 
author’s “advisers” were well chosen. 


Exception to some statements must 
be taken: the early Filipinos possessed 
written syllabaries not an “alphabet” 
(p. 2); contrary to what is stated (p. 
~) not all Filipinos held a “belief in 
a single supreme Being.” It is true 
that the early missionaries destroyed 
all specimens they could of local liter- 
ature but it is not true that they, 
“fired with religious zeal, almost suc- 
ceeded in completely extinguishing 
the arts and artifacts of the native 
non-Christian cultures.” (p. 2). There 
seems considerable room to doubt 
that the early Filipino families “were, 
as a general rule, of the patriarchal 
type,” unless we define exactly what 
is meant here. (pp. 2-3). The dis- 
cussion on the status of slaves (p. 3) 
is not quite clear, principally because 
of the peculiar wording: “slavery did 
not imply moral degradation....” One 
would also like a citation to author- 
ity for the statement that ‘there was 
much mobility across class lines.” 


(p. 3). A fundamental misconcep- 
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tion of the economic structure of the 
day is evidenced by the statement, 
“There seems to have been no signi- 
ficant division of labor in economic 
life.” The impact of the introduc- 
tion of currency into the Philippines 
by the Moslems appears to be un- 
known to the author and it is ne- 
cessary to make a point of this be- 
cause of the profound effect this had 
upon the economy of the day: when 
the Spanish arrived they found an ex- 
tremely disorganized condition which 
was one of the important factors lead- 
ing to the very rapid establishment 
of their rule in the Islands. McHale’ 
ascribes the introduction of money to 
the Spanish, but at the time of his 
article he had not encountered evid- 
ence now at hand relative to a Moslem 
currency. The integration of the 
Spanish currency merely added to the 
profound changes local society was 
undergoing. 


Corpuz states (p. 3) that “Filipino 
embassies to China, which are re- 
corded as trade embassies, are perhaps 
more properly viewed as to their poli- 
tical rather than their economic, as- 
pects.” One asks, “Why?” Authority 
for this very dubious assumption 
should have been supplied. 


His discussion of pre-Spanish judi- 
cial system is likewise inaccurate: 
He mentions the custom of judicial 
review by a selected judge, or more 
usually, a group of elders, and then 
says, “the rudimentary albeit effect- 
ive procedures and conditions of the 
trial had not yet led to the develop- 
ment of a permanent, regularized, and 
impersonal system of officialdom.” 
(p. 3-4). If reference had been made 


here to an institution, this would have 








been correct; in view of an earlier 
statement of the author to attempt 
an avoidance of a purely institutional 
analysis, we only note here that a 
study of the judicial system of the 
Bontok and Kalinga would prove 
most rewarding, and would contradict 
in great degree the above statement. 
We note, also, that a large portion 
of the present judiciary is consider- 
ably short of being “permanent, re- 
gularized, and impersonal.” 


The author’s belief that the early 
Filipinos led a “simple life” indicates 
a common misconception of what are 
called “uncivilized” or “primitive” so- 
cieties. Even more remarkable is his 
conclusion that “the complete absence 
of any evidence that there were com- 
munity-supported public buildings — 
even churches for collective religious 
worship did not exist — bespeaks the 
absence of the official class.”(!) It 
is quite clear that an official class 
did exist; we refrain from comment 
on the remainder of the quotation. 


Further citation to additional par- 
agraphs illustrating very common 
misconceptions of indigenous cultures 
is needless. Suffice it to say that a 
thorough comprehension of these cul- 
tures is an essential to any study of 
political institutions in the Philip- 
pines. One of the principal weakness- 
es of all education in the Philippines 
is the absence of sociology, anthro- 
pology, ethnology, scientific linguis- 
tics, social psychology, and the like 
from the curriculum. Thus, political 


1 Thomas R. McHale, “Economic Develop- 
ment in the Philippines,”’Journal of East 
Asiatic Studies, Manila; University of Ma- 
nila, Vol. I, No. 3 (April 1952) p. 1-10. ° 





scientists are being trained in a cul- 
tural vacuum, i.e., with reference to 
the culture of which they are mem- 
bers. Western-oriented in theory and 
aspirations, they find it impossible 
to subject to analysis local institu- 
tions in terms of the indigenous cul- 
ture. 


Therefore, while the remainder of 
this contribution discusses in varying 
degrees of detail the accumulation of 
bureaucratic excrescences upon the 
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body politic, it fails to answer the 
important questions of ‘“Why?”, 
“How? (by what process),” and 
“Where? (spatially and temporally)”’. 


The book will be more valuable to 
sociologists and anthropologists than 
to political scientists and historians; 
to these latter groups we suggest the 
acquisition of the book as an impor- 
tant item in their libraries and its 
use as a point of departure and a 
beginning. 





Broadens Its Base 


By EDWIN O. STENE 


ministration. 


Recent interest in the study of com- 
parative public adminisration has been 
associated with technical assistance 
programs in all parts of the world and 
with a broadening interest in govern- 
ments other than those of Western 
democracies. As a result differences 
among governments have been found 
too great for the application of tra- 
ditional studies of comparative govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the pre-war ap- 





proach to the study of public ad- 
ministration has been found inadequate 
even for application within the United 
States. 


Hence the need for new or 





A review of William J. Siffin (ed), Toward the Comparative Study of Publi 
Bloomington, Indiana: University of Indiana, 1957, v-330 pp. 


Comparative Public Administration 


institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Ad- 


improved methodologies, and _ the 
search for ideas derived from the re- 
lated social sciences, especially cultural 
anthropology and social psychology. 


The collection of papers published 
by the University of Indiana under the 
title, Toward the Comparative Study 
of Public Administration, is designed 
particularly for those who are seeking 
a methodology applicable to the indus- 
trially underdeveloped nations of Asia, 
Africa and South America. It does not 
deal with Anglo-American govern- 
ments, or with European governments 
except that of France. 
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Of special interest to the reader is 
the disclosure of certain basic concep- 
tual frameworks in which present day 
studies of government are approached. 
One can detect in these papers and in 
other recent publications on compar- 
ative government three different 
but interrelated conceptual approaches. 
For the sake of simplicity these ap- 
proaches may be labeled the concept 
of constitutional rationalism, the con- 
cept of economic determinism, and the 
concept of historical developmentalism. 
As already suggested, the appreaches 
are interrelated; and while very few 
writers hold exclusively to a single 
framework, most of them tend to rely 
heavily on one concept or another. 


The concept of constitutional ra- 
tionalism represents the idea that the 
operation of a system of government 
can be explained in terms of the cons- 
titutional rules and formal regulations 
and directives which prescribe its or- 
ganization, the allocation of powers 
and functions and the ways in which 
officials shall perform their assigned 
tasks. This concept, which has dom- 
inated much of American political 
thought and which underlay the tra- 
ditional ‘“‘principles” of public adminis- 
tration, is reflected in programs of 
constitutional revision, city charter re- 
form, and administrative reorganiza- 
tion. But recently American writers 
on comparative government tend 
to look upon constitutional systems of 
other nations as aspects of historical 
development rather than as independ- 
ent determinants of governmental 
systems. 


The concept of economic determin- 
ism is well illustrated by the basic hy- 
potheses of the second chapter in the 
book. It holds that the ideologies and 


behaviors of government officials can 
be explained in terms of relationships 
to the ways by which people produce 
and distribute material necessities of 
life. Historical and geographic ex- 
amples may suggest minor variations, 
but they are often cited also as evid- 
ence in support of the general hypo- 
theses. 


The third approach, historical devel- 
opmentalism, is the most complex and 
for that reason is least susceptible to 
the development of universal hypothes- 
es. This concept holds that the poli- 
tical and administrative operations of 
a government must be explained in 
terms of its historical background. Ma- 
jor revolutions, innovations designed to 
deal with specific problems, and even 
the influence of individual personali- 
ties, may have long time effects upon 
the character of a government. Thus 
the protestant reformation, the devel- 
opment of public education, and colo- 
nial backgrounds, as well as wars, 
trade and industrial growth, would be 
regarded as important factors in the 
development of present day govern- 
ments. In one sense the historical ap- 
proach encompasses economic and ra- 
tional concepts; in another sense it 
looks upon them as incidents in the his- 
torical evolution. 


The chapters in the Indiana publi- 
cation reveal leanings of the authors 
toward one or another of these ap- 
proaches to comparative administra- 
tion. Except for the introduction, 
which was doubtless written last, the 
several authors prepared their papers 
independently. Hence there was no 
set of agreed hypotheses and no con- 
certed attempt at comparison of the 
several governments covered by the 
study. The absence of an integrated 
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approach, even in editing, is illustrated 
by the fact that one author cites (p. 
181) ‘‘an unpublished paper’’ by Fred 
W. Riggs, when a cross reference 
would have sufficed. That item sug- 
gests also that 30 pages of reference 
notes are there to demonstrate the 
scholarliness of the authors rather 
than to enlighten the readers. 


The preface, by Walter H. C. Laves, 
chairman of Indiana University’s De- 
partment of Government, is followed 
by an introductory chapter written by 
Protessor William J. Sittin of the same 
department. ‘the chapter gives the re- 
viewer the feeling ot a forced intro- 
duction. It cites (with a profuseness 
of adjectives) the writings of a tew 
authors who expressed dissatistaction 
with earher traditional approaches to 
public adniunistration and comparative 
government, but 1n its quotation of in- 
dividual heroes it tails somehow to 
depict the board developments in 
eitner field uf study. 


The second chapter by Fred W. 
Riggs is without question the high- 
lignt of the entire work. Using the 
hypothetical modeis ‘Agraria and In- 
dustria’, Riggs develops an elaborate 
and thorougnily integrated set of hypo- 
theses regarding ideoiogies, social 
structures, rituals and_ behavioral 
traits associated with “pure agrarian”’ 
societies on the one hand and with 
highly industrialized societies on the 
other. He elaborates on the adminis- 
trative implications of the several 
characteristics, and also points out that 
each type of society may be divided 
into two subtypes, depending on cer- 
tain geographic and, apparently, his- 
torical factors. In the latter part of 








the chapter he deals with mixed cul- 
tures, and is especially clear in explain- 
ing effects of attempts to hasten the 
industrialization of the so-called un- 
derdeveloped nations. 


The reader who is acquainted with 
the operations of governments in the 
tropical orient will recognize many of 
the characteristics described by Pro- 
fessor Riggs. In fact, the pattern fits 
so well that one may be tempted to ac- 
cept the hypotheses without question- 
ing their application in the evolution of 
the Western democracies. Certainly 
the analysis should be of value to 
American consultants and advisors to 
Asian governments as well as to re- 
searchers and teachers in the field of 
comparative government and adminis- 
tration. 


After reading the Riggs paper one 
is conscious of its possible application 
to the governments described in the 
papers that follow. Many of the char- 
acteristics of those governments seem 
te support the hypotheses; and while 
the writers often give other explana- 
tions, the viewpoints do not necessarily 
reflect disagreements. Difficulties of 
application arise from the fact that 
all of the nations concerned are in 
transition, to some degree at least, 
between Agraria and Industria. 


Lynton K. Caldwell emphasizes the 
geographic position of Turkey and 
the effect of vulnerable location upon 
political and bureaucratic behaviors. 
At times he seems to lean toward the 
concept of constitutional rationalism, 
especially when he cites excessive span 
of control, the vague and confused lines 
of authority, and the similarities of 
the Turkish difficiencies to those of 
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France, from which many features of 
the administrative system were copied. 
But Mr. Caldwell relies more heavily 
upon the historical approach. He cites 
the effects of historical movements, in- 
cluding the reform programs of Mus- 
tafa Kemal. Even the adoption of 
French administrative legalism may be 
regarded as a historical element. 


Walter R. Sharp also emphasizes 
the factors of historical development, 
including long standing traditions, the 
Muslim influences and the decision 
to adopt certain features of the 
French administrative system. He 
devotes his attention primarily to high 
level political developments rather 
than to decision-making and leader- 
ship related to the implementation of 
policies by the bureaucracy. How- 
ever he depicts cultural traits that 
can be explained in terms of the Riggs 
hypotheses. Professor Sharp is the 
only writer of the assigned country 
group who makes specific reference 
to the Riggs papers. 


The inclusion of France in a study 
devoted primarily to underdeveloped 
nations may seem somewhat puzzling 
to the reader, and yet the similari- 
ties become surprisingly evident. Such 
features as centralized authority, “a 
public service rather insensitive to 
political authority,” and a legalistic 
concept of public service can hardly 
be explained entirely by the fact that 
the French administration has been 
copied by several of the Afro-Asian 
governments. Alfred Diamant em- 


phasizes the social divisiveness of 
French culture and its effect upon 
administration. His references to the 


struggle between hierarchical control 
and functional control suggest that 
the former depends for its effective- 
ness to a large degree upon the main- 
tenance of symbolic status differen- 
tials. Mr. Diamant seems to rely 
upon historical rather than economic 
explanations of French administrative 
operations, although he makes very 
few references to religious factors. 


Bolivian administration, like 
French administration, would be some- 
what difficult to explain in terms of 
the Riggs hypotheses. The economy 
depends largely upon the mining in- 
dustry, but the administrative system 
is essentially like those of the Orien- 
tal agrarian nations. Professor Al- 
bert Lepawsky, however, displays an 
inclination to prescribe remedies rath- 
er than to diagnose and explain the 
significant features of Bolivian ad- 
ministration. His treatment of the 
subject is markedly different from 
that of the other contributors to the 
book. 


The paper by Ferrel Heady is fa- 
miliar to many readers of this Jowr- 
nal, as it was reprinted in the first 
issue. Basing his paper on the the- 
sis “that the Philippine administra- 
tive system represents an unusually 
complete fusion or merger of contrast- 
ing systems”, Professor Heady cites 
the outward similarities to American 
organization and the contrasting “ha- 
bits of administrative behavior which 
are rooted in Philippine history and 
culture”. He cites as the most sig- 
nificant features a “tradition of cen- 
tralization”, a “reluctance to accept 
responsibility”, a “prevalence of per- 
sonalized value premises”, a “reliance 











upon procedural complexities”, and a 
“resistance to change”. The paper is 
thorough and readable; and after a 
constant turning of pages in search 
of notes one finds a refreshing change 
in the complete absence of reference 
notes. 


The final paper, on “Thai Adminis- 
trative Behavior’ is written by a Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, James N. Mo- 
sel. Professor Mosel’s’ thorough 
knowledge of Thailand‘s history is re- 
flected in his detailed accounts of past 
systems of hierarchical control. The 
fact that Thailand remained indepen- 
dent throughout the era of colonial- 
ism provides an interesting basis for 
comparison with other tropico-oriental 
governments; but even there one finds 
a record of wavering between tradi- 
tional methods and Western ideas. In 
contrast to the legalisms and proce- 
dural complexities of most of the 
oriental administrations, the Thai u- 
reaucracy tends “to play the situa- 
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tion by ear’, according to Professor 
Mosel. The emphasis seems rather 
to be upon control through hierarchy, 
and a formal symbolization of status 
differences. Despite the evidence 
that the author failed to anticipate 
the recent coup d’etat, the paper 
helps the reader to understand the 
nature of the shift in power. 


The major contribution of the book 
as a whole to a study of governmen- 
tal administration, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is the attention given to gov- 
ernments that have been largely 
passed over in the general works on 
comparative government. A new field 
is opened up for comparison. For 
the most part the emphasis is on the 
cultural bases of administrative oper- 
ations rather than on the institution- 
al structure; and the challenging hy- 
potheses in the Rigg’s paper more 
than offset the absence of a sympo- 
dium in the book as a whole. 











News and Notes 


By LEONARDO C. MARIANO 


Department of General Services 


AS PREVIOUSLY recommended by 
the Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission, a Department 
of General Services was created last 
March 14. Through Executive Order 
No. 290, President Carlos P. Garcia 
implemented Reorganization Plan 
Nos. 4-A, 5-A, 7-A, 8-A and 9-A 
which relate to the establishment of 
the department and the units under 
it. The Department of General Ser- 
vices is made responsible for the op- 
eration of the auxiliary or ‘“house- 
keeping” services which were origin- 
ally diffused among the following se- 
parate and non-related entities: 


1. Bureau of Supply — Department of 
Finance 
2. Procurement Office — PHILCUSA, 


now National Economic Council 

3. Surplus Property Unit — Board of 
Liquidators 

4. Committee on Standardization of Sup- 
plies 

5. Committee on Contracts 

6. Division of Archives — Bureau of 
Public Libraries 


. Document Disposal Function — Bu- 
reau of Public Libraries 


~] 


8. Government Quarters Committee 


<a) 


. Building Maintenance and Repair 
Functions — Bureau of Public Works 
(Manila and Quezon City only) 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


10. Bureau of Printing — Office of the 
President 

11. National Media Production Center — 
Office of the President. 

The Department of General Services 
consists of the following units: 

Office of the Secretary: Administrativ: 
Division, Legal Division, and Fiscal Division. 

Bureau of Supply Coordination: Suppl) 
Division, Specification and Inspection Divi- 
sion, and Property Utilization Division. 

Bureau of Building and Real Property, 
Management: Planning and Programming 
Division, Real Property Management Divi- 
sion, and Building Maintenance Division. 

Bureau of Records Management: Current 
tecords Division, Archives Division, and Re- 
cords Storage Division. 

Bureau of Printing: Layout Division, 
Press Division, Photo-Engraving Division, 
Power Plant Division, Composing Division, 
Bindery Division, and Foundry Division. 


National Media Production Center 
Executive Office 


An internal reorganization was re- 
cently made of the Executive Office 
of the Office of the President. In 
Memorandum Order No. 1, dated Jan- 
uary 7, 1958, Executive Secretary 
Juan C. Pajo assigned specific admin- 
istrative units to the three Assistant 
Executive Secretaries. The three 
groups are the following: 
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I. (a) The President’s Private Office 
(b) The Provost and Aides Office 
(c) The Malacaiang Household 
(d) The Protocol Division 
(e) The Appointments Division 
(f) The Finance Division 


II. (a) The Legal Office 


(b) The Local Governments and Civil 
Affairs Office 


(c) The Malacafiang Library 


III. (a) The Administrative Division 
(b) The Records Division 
({c) The Buildings and Grounds Divi- 
sion 
(d) The Malacafiang Clinic 
The Executive Secretary, on his 
part, retains direct control over the 
Cabinet Secretariat and the Staff Sec- 
retariat. 


Bureau of Civil Service 


The Personnel Services Division of 
the Bureau of Civil Service was re- 
cently reorganized to enable it to give 
greater assistance to operating agen- 
cies. This move was in line with the 
BCS program of decentralization. As 
reorganized the Personnel Services Di- 
vision now consists of three working 
units. The Programs and Standards 
Unit provides assistance to line agen- 
cies in adhering to Civil Service rules, 
and conducts researches on the ef- 
fectiveness of present policies and 
programs. The conduct of centralized 
training course and the promotion of 
government-wide in-service training 
falls on the In-Service Training Unit. 
An internal unit, the Management 
Service Unit, handles the organiza- 
tion and methods needs of the Bureau. 


Reorganization Plans 


Of the 33 plans approved by Con- 
gress in 1956, 13 have been fully im- 


‘ ptoes : wh 


plemented and thréé partly imple- 
mented by the President: 





Fully implemented: 


1A Establishing a Position Classification 
Plan 

2A Establishing a Standardized Pay Plan 

3A Creating a Wage and Position Classi- 
fication Office 

4A Creating a Department of General 
Services te 

5A Créating a Bureau of Supply Coor- 
‘dination § > Ne 

7A Creating ‘a Bureau of Building and 
Real Property Management’ 

8A Creating a Bureau of Records Man- 
agement 

9A Tratisferring the Bureau of ‘Prifiting 
and the National Media Production 
Center to the Department of Gen- 
eral Services 


20A Reorganizing the Department of La- 
bor 

30A Reorganizing the Department of Agri- 
culture’ ‘and Natural Resources and 
its, Bureaus yet 

46A Strengthening the Budget System 

A47A Streamlining the Accounting.,System 


77 Creating a Forest Products Research 
Institute 


Partly implemented: 


19A Creating a’ Council of Administrative 
Management 

27A Reorganizing the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry 

60 Creating a Department of Public 
Works, Transportation and Commu- 
nications and Reorganizing Entities 
in or Transferred to the Depart- 
ment. 


Another reorganization plan, that of 
the National Economic Council, was 
previously approved by Congress and 
implemented by the President in 1955. 
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Public Administration Projects 
of the ICA* 


A major objective of the ICA is 
to provide technical assistance to the 
Philippine Government as a part of 
the Mutual Security program of 
strengthening the defense effort of 
the United States. Accomplishment 
is primarily sought through advising 
on the improvement of the manage- 
ment aspects of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in order to promote its in- 
ternal security and its economic, po- 
litical and industrial development in 
consonance with its role as a res- 
ponsible member-nation of the free 
world. The activities of the Public 
Administration Division are under- 
taken in the form of joint ICA-NEC 
projects, hence the emphasis on the 
“project” nature of the Division’s 
work. 


Since 1951 the Division has been 
engaged in 16 separate projects: 


1) Establishment of the ‘Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration 

2) Modernization of the Bureau of Lands, 
especially on land patent (title)  is- 
suance 

3) Rehabilitation of the Bureau of Print- 
ing 

4) Completion of the Government Reor- 
ganization Plans 

5) Completion of the Wage and Position 
Classification Plan 

6) Completion of the contract consult- 
ant phase of the Modernization of the 
Budgetary, Accounting, Auditing, and 
Treasury Project 

7) Completion of the Government Man- 
agement and Procedures Improvement 
Project, including Training Program 
in the United States 


* Based from “Summary of Activities of the Public 
Administration Division, USOM/Philippines”, February 
19, 1968. 





8) Completion of the fact-finding phase 
of the Local Government Taxation 
Project. 


The future objective of the PAD, 
within the context of the overall ob- 
jective shown above, is to complete on 
schedule the remaining eight of the 
total of sixteen projects undertaken. 
One of these projects will be ter- 
minated in FY 1958, three in FY 1959, 
and two in FY 1960; which will leave 
two in operation at the end of FY 
1960. Both of these will be closed out 
in FY 1961. The following tabulation 
shows further details: 


1) Statistical Project 

2) Civil Police Improvement 

3) Budgeting, Accounting, ete. 

4) Overall Technical Assistance 

5) Bureau of Internal Revenue 

6) Bureau of Customs 

7) Civil Service Improvement 

8) Regional Public Administration Con- 
ference 


Regional Conference Secretariat 


Jose V. Abueva, Chief of Research 
of the IPA, was recently appointed 
Secretary-General for the coming 
Regional Conference in Public Admin- 
istration. Together with the IPA 
Director, Abueva had earlier at- 
tended the pre-conference meeting in 
Saigon where the conference agenda 
was officially formulated. 


The Secretary-General will be as- 
sisted by Ramon M. Garcia, Chief of 
In-Service Training, as Assistant Se- 
cretary-General for Internal Affairs; 
Fred R. Aldaba as Assistant Secretary- 
General for External Affairs; and 
Jose D. Soberano, Managing Editor of 
the Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration, as Coordinator of Re- 
search. 
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Local Autonomy 


During the annual convention of 
the League of Provincial Governors 
and City Mayors on March 18-24, Pre- 
sident Garcia, Senate President Rodri- 
guez and Speaker Romualdez express- 
ed their support for the move to grant 
greater local autonomy. Autonomy 
bills sponsored by both the majority 
and minority parties in both the 
House and the Senate were filed early 
in March. 


In an election held during the first 
day of the convention, the following 
officials of the League were elected: 


Chairman — Isidro Rodriguez, Governor 
of Rizal 

Vice-Chairman — Rodolfo Ganzon, Mayor 
of Iloilo City 

Secretary — Dominador Chipeco, Governor 
of Laguna 

Treasurer — Rafael Lazatin, Governor 
of Pampanga 

Sgt. at arms — Leslie Brown, Mayor of 
Basilan 

PRO — Juan Frivaldo, Governor of Sor- 
sogon 


Local Government 


As a special feature of its 12th 
Foundation Day Celebration, the Ara- 
neta University sponsored a sympo- 
sium-forum on Local Government Ad- 
ministration and Financing last Feb- 
ruary 1. The following were the 
speeches delivered. 


“Economic Development: Austerity, and 
the Rizal Province Program for More Ef- 
fective Local Government Services to the 
People” by Rizal Province Governor Isi- 
dro Rodriguez. 


“The Relationship of Revenue Apportion- 
ment to the Responsiveness of National 
and Local Government Services to the 
People” by Mr. Melecio Domingo, Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue 


“Local Autonomy: A Balancing of Re- 
sources and Responsibilities Between Na- 
tional and Local Governments” by Mr. 
Sofronio Quimson, (Former Governor of 
Pangasinan) Malacafiang Adviser on Lo- 
cal Government Affairs. 


Public Personnel Administration 


The First National Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration had 
for its theme “For Better Personnel 
Administration and Stronger Merit 
System.” Sponsored by the Personnel 
Officers Association of the Philip- 
pines, the conference was held on 
March 18-20. The- National Confer- 
ence has the following objectives: 


1) to foster active interest in progressive 
personnel management and promote the 
merit system in the public service; 

2) to deliberate on the current problems 
in public personnel administration; 


3) to vitalize the role of the Personnel 
Officers Association of the Philippines 
(POAP) in government administration. 


Six group sessions and two sympo- 
sium-forums were conducted during 
the conference. The six problem areas 
discussed were (1) Staffing the Per- 
sonnel Office; (2) Selling Your Per- 
sonnel Program; (3) The Comple- 
mentary Role of the Central Person- 
nel Agency and the Line Agencies; 
(4) Creating an Inter-Agency Person- 
nel Council; (5) Vitalizing the Merit 
System; and (6) Problems in Philip- 
pine Public Personnel Administration. 


The speakers in the Symposium- 
Forums were: 


“Legislators and the Merit System” 
by Senator Lorenzo Sumulong, Con- 
gressman Vicente Peralta, H. B. Re- 
yes, and Arturo A. Alafriz. 
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“The Role of Public Opinion in 
Strengthening the Merit System” by 
Conrado Benitez, Francisco Dipasupil, 
Alejandro R. Roces, and Mariano V. 
del Rosario. 


Executive Development 


In his speech before a group of for- 
mer NEC-ICA trainees last January, 
1958, Budget Commissioner Domina- 
dor R. Aytona’cited the critical need 
for executive development in the Phi- 
lippines. After discussing the admi- 
nistrative deficiencies in our govern- 
ment, he proposed six solutions: to 
wit — 


1. Reform our civil service prac- 
tices. Now that we have a classifi- 
cation plan which definés the jobs and 
prescribes. the desirable qualifications 
to fill them, wé must modernize 
our testing methods to assure se- 
lection of those who are precisely qual- 
ified for the job they are to do. Our 
entire civil -service. system is too 
much concerned with preventing po- 
litical abuse. 

2: Train specifically for public ser- 
vice. -Fine work is at present ‘being 
done- by the Institute of. Public Ad- 
ministration. © Universities - through- 
out the nation: should follow the In- 
stitute of Public Administration’s ex- 
ample. 


3. Improve the incentive to enter 
and remain in public service. Im- 
proved salaries are part of this in- 
centive. Improved working surround- 
ings and conditions as we gradually 
rehabilitate our public buildings will 
be another. 


4. Practice the art of good manage- 
ment. Even without further training, 
each of us has some knowledge and 


competence in the field of manage- 
ment. The least we can do is to prac- 
tice well as much as we know.. We 
should not wait for others to adopt 
better practices. 


5. Develop understudies. When we 
have so divided our work among 
others that we need but to coordinate 
their efforts and to check occasional- 
ly on results, we have fulfilled the 
two-fold purpose of freeing ourselves 
for constructive thinking and plan- 
ning, and of teaching others to as- 
sume responsibility. 


6. Institute executive development 
programs within the government. 
Executive ability is no longer regard- 
ed as a talent with which a man is 
born. It is a skill which must be 
developed. 


Management Analysts 


Under the auspices of the Manage- 
ment Service, Budget Commission, the 
first training course for agency man- 
agement analysts was conducted from 
January 13 to February 28, 1958. By 
training qualified representatives of 
agencies in management analysis, the 
Budget Commission expects to decen- 
tralize the management function to 
the bureau and office levels. Forty-six 
persons from 34 different agencies 
attended the training course. 


The objectives of the training course 
were the following: 


1. To establish a common understanding 
of the nature, coverage, and the role of man- 
agement analysis in governmental adminis- 
tration; 


2. To provide necessary training that will 
develop the knowledge and skill of prospec- 
tive and/or actual agency management an- 
alysts along organization and methods im- 
provement work; 
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3. To build up a common pool of resource 
materials for reference and study that. will 
insure an adequate degree of uniformity in 
approach, methodology, and technique in car- 
rying out management improvement work 
in government agencies; and 

4. To organize media by which all levels 
of management in public administration may 
conveniently avail of the efforts of Man- 
agement Service in. the promotion of effi- 
ciency, economy, and effectiveness in gov- 
ernment operations. 


Management Improvement 


In a commencement address before 
the first graduates of the Agency Man- 
agement Training Course on March 
25, Senator Lorenzo Sumulong men- 
tioned three factors to be considered 
should management improvements be 
introduced. They are the following: 


1) It will take time to effect ma- 
jor improvements for it is human na- 
ture to resist change, and people gen- 
erally do not like to have their jobs 
disturbed when they are working un- 
der long established routines and com- 
fortable requirements. 


2) In the Philippines where public 
service needs are pressing and many, 
legislative decisions are often made 
without consideration of the adminis- 
trative problems involved, It is not 
uncommon to find government agen- 
cies operating inefficiently, suspend- 
ing operations or folding up, because 
the public treasury can sustain these 
agencies only in a limited way. 


3) In your desire to install and de- 
velop improvements, you may lose 
yourselves by concentrating on tech- 
niques and forgetting what the ad- 
ministrative machine is intended to 
accomplish. 





Apprenticeship Program 


As authorized by Republic Act 1826 
(1957), the Philippine government re- 
cently established an apprenticeship 
training system. to “meet adequately 
the progressively increasing demand 
for a. skilled labor force necessary to 
the industrialization of the Philippines 
and to increase productivity.” A Di- 
vision of Apprenticeship was accord- 
ingly created under the Office of the 
Secretary of Labor in January. 1958 
to implement the new law. 


The new Division will work closely 
with the National. Employment Ser- 
vice and the Department of. Educa- 
tion. The NES will prepare economic 
analyses of the-apprenticeship occu- 
pations and will provide aptitude tests, 
while the Department of Education 
will provide related and. supplement- 
ary instruction and will secure and 
furnish facilities and instructional ma- 
terials. 


Training Government Planners 


The role of the Institute of Public 
Administration in the socio-economic 
program of the Philippine Govern- 
ment was the topic of the seminar 
conducted by the Institute’s staff last 
January 11, 1958. Principal speak- 
er was Mr. Isidro Macaspac, Chief 
of the Agricultural Development 
Branch, National Economic Council. 
The following is an excerpt of his 
speech : 


“.. successful planning does not de- 
pend only on the administrator’s or 
technician’s knowledge of economics, 
for the practical solutions to the prob- 
lems of economic growth are general- 
ly provided by ideas based on know- 
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ledge of related disciplines such as 
anthropology, sociology, history, poli- 
tical science, etc. ... 


“Just as it is important to train 
personnel for the planning and policy 
formulation phases of economic devel- 
opment , it is equally necessary to ins- 
titute a training program for person- 
nel who are charged with the imple- 
mentation of various public programs 
related to the national plan. The ex- 
perience in the implementation of var- 
ious economic policies of the govern- 
ment has not been too encouraging 
in view not only of the failure to es- 
tablish a proper system of coordina- 
tion between planning and implement- 
ing agencies but also on account of 
a lack of proper understanding on the 
part of the implementing personnel 
of the broad objectives of the program 
and their inability to evaluate the 
results of the program implementa- 
tion. 


“The training course should include 
subjects that will enable the govern- 
ment planners to formulate economic 
plans and programs, recognize and 
analyze problems of economic develop- 
ment, formulate policy and evaluate 
their impact, appreciate the non-eco- 
nomic implications of economic devel- 
opment; and for those engaged in im- 
plementation, the course should per- 
mit a more intelligent administration 
of their respective programs.” 


Police Administration 


A class seminar on police adminis- 
tration was held in Cebu City last 
January 13 to 18, 1958. Attended by 
the chiefs of police of several muni- 
cipalities in Cebu and neighboring pro- 
vinces, the seminar was jointly spon- 
sored by the National Bureau of In- 





vestigations, Philippine Constabulary, 
Institute of Public Administration 
(U.P.), the Cebu Police Department, 
and the U.S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA). 


Courses of instruction included po- 
lice organization, personnel adminis- 
tration, scientific aids to investiga- 
tions, administrative techniques, pub- 
lic relations, police discipline, records 
and reporting and juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Among the lecturers were Col. 
Jose Lukban, Director of the National 
Bureau of Investigation; Prof. Carlos 
P. Ramos, Director of the U.P. Insti- 
tute of Public Administration; and 
Mr. Jeter Williamson and Mr. Virgil 
Van Street of the ICA. 


New Professional Organization 


The Society for the Advancement 
of Management in the Philippine Gov- 
ernment was recently organized. 
Constituting the bulk of the member- 
ship are the trainees in the Agency 
Management Analyst Training Course, 
Group 1, which was conducted by the 
Management Service of the Budget 
Commission. The officers of the So- 
ciety are the following: 


President — Atty. Luis Dado, Jr. 
Vice-President — Dr. Jose Navarro 
Executive Secretary — Mr. Luis Ledesma 
Asst. Exec. Secretary — Miss Pilar A. 


Cid 
Treasurer — Atty. Agripino Floresca 
Asst. Treasurer — Atty. Antonio Men- 
doza 


Auditor — Atty. Felix Gimeno 
PRO — Atty. Andres P. Arche 
Adviser — Col. Angel Okol 


SPAP Election 


In an election held last February 
24, 1958, the following were elected 
officers of the Society for Public Ad- 
ministration in the Philippines: 
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President — Hon, Faustino Sy-Changeo 
Vice-President — Mr. Vicente A. Valdellon 
Secretary — Mrs. Independencia Drilon 
Treasurer — Miss Ligaya Jorge 

Auditor — Mr. Honesto Mendoza 


Board of Directors 


Atty. Luis Dado, Jr. 
Atty. Jesus V. Garilao 
Atty. Rolando Geotina 
Atty. Primitivo de Leon 
Col. Angel Okol 

Prof. Carlos Ramos 
Mr. Lester F. Shephard 
Mr. Perfecto Sison 


Case Studies 


Part of the $94,000 the Institute of 
Public Administration recently  re- 
ceived from the Rockefeller Foundation 
will finance the IPA’s case study prog- 
gram. The Institute expects to en- 
courage case writers from five differ- 
ent groups; namely, (1) current and 
future students, (2) alumni of the 
IPA, (3) government training officers, 
(4) other government officials and 
technical personnel, and (5) IPA staff 
members. 


To reach these groups and encour- 
age them to write cases, two types of 
incentives are offered. One is to in- 
form current and future students and 
government personnel that the IPA 
will “purchase” usable cases written 
as term papers, as parts of theses, or 
independently. In future semesters an 
award will be made for the best case 
turned in as a term paper. Cases sub- 
mitted for awards may also be pur- 
chased if found to be worth reproduc- 
ing for class use or publication. 


Exchange Professorship 


A Program of Exchange Professor- 
ship between Thailand’s Institute of 
Public Administration and the Phil- 
ippine Institute of Public Administra- 
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tion was agreed upon in a joint Me- 
morandum Agreement executed in 
Manila recently. The directors of 
the two institutes agreed in principle 
on the “need for, and the value and 
importance of an Exchange Professor- 
ship Program between their respect- 
ive Institutes as an effective medium 
of assistance to the advancement of 
public administration and thereby, to 
economic development in their res- 
pective countries.” 


The agreement between Dean Ma- 
lai Huvanandana of Thailand who 
initiated the project and Director 
Carlos P. Ramos of the Philippines is 
subject to the final approval of their 
respective universities. The project, 
which will cover a period of three 
years, beginning with fiscal year 
1959, also needs the approval of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. as the agree- 
ment involves financial assistance 
from the Asian Economic Develop- 
ment Fund. In substance the terms 
of the agreement call for: 


1. Each university shall continue 
to pay the salaries of its own Profes- 
sors serving as Visiting Professors 
under the program; 


2. For the first year of the pro- 
gram one member of the faculty from 
each Institute, for the second year 
two members of the faculty from each 
Institute, and for the third year two 
members of the faculty from each 
Institute, shall be exchanged; 


3. The tour of each faculty ex- 
change professor shall cover a period 
of 5 months of teaching and other 
related activities in the respective 
Institutes ; 
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4. The academic teaching load for 
each Exchange Professorship shall not 
exceed:.6 hours or units, per week; 


5. Upon completion of’ each tour of 
assignment the faculty member shall 
make a report to the Director of each 
Institute ; 


6.’ Each Institute shall afford the 
Exchange Professors all facilities and 
cooperation essential. to the-success of 
the. program ; 

7. Each Director shall secure, as 


promptly as possible, all necessary ap- 
provals and clearances required in his 
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own country in order to expedite im- 
plementation of this agreement; and 
finally, 


8. Before the close of the third year 
of the program, a report shall be 
made by the respective Directors to 
their Universities and to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C., through its Mis- 
sions in the respective countries, with 
the hope and expectation that the 
fourth and subsequent years of oper- 
ation of the program shall be sup- 
ported by their respective countries, 
and/or by interested foundations. 
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The Five Year Fiscal Plan: 





Book I of the President’s Budget Message, 


February 11, 1958* 





Editor's Note: 


Following the precedent established by President Ramon Magsaysay in 1957, Pres- 


ident Carlos P. Garcia submitted his first budget. message to 


Congress in two “Books”. 


Book I is a statement of the Five-Year Fiscal Plan, reprinted here; and Book II is 
“The Fiscal Year 1959 Budget”, which was drawn from the context of the Five 


Year Plan. 


An earlier article by Budget Commissioner Dominador R. Aytona, en- 


titled “Highlights of the Five-Year Fiscal Plan (1957-1961)”, was published in the 


Journal a year ago (Vol. 1, pp. 167-173). 


A. THE LONG-RANGE 
PERSPECTIVE 


The Need for Long-Range Planning 


Economic developmérnt demands _long- 
range fiscal planning. We must budget 
our financial resources to provide consist- 
ency and continuity in pursuing our eco- 
nomic goals within a relatively longer per- 
iod of time than one fiscal year. Such 
long-range programming will give to both 
the legislature and the public advanced 
knowledge of the Government’s intended ac- 
tions. The private sector of our economy, 
in particular, needs such advanced know- 
ledge as one of the principal factors on 
which to base its decisions, 


Fiscal Years 1958 and’ 1959, as revised, 
are firm. The remaining years through 
Fiscal Year 1962 are presented in as de- 
finite terms as is now practical in order 
to reflect the long-range pattern of the Fis- 
cal Plan. These years are now somewhat 
tentative, not firm. Hence, they must be 
regarded as a basic framework of policy 
and program sufficiently stable to provide 
firm guidance for action in all diverse 
fields of national! development but which 
are at the same time sufficiently flexible 
to permit adjustment to future changes 
in economic and monetary conditions and 
in development needs. 


Needless to say, long-range fiscal plan- 
ning can hardly go beyond rough estimates, 





forecasts and approximations. Hence, per- 
iodic revisions according to changing cir- 
cumstances are necessary. I am, there- 
fore, submitting to you an updated Five- 
Year Fiscal Plan based on the plan pre- 
sented to you last year. 


The Long-Range Goals 


The long-range goals remain the same: 
economic and social development. The ob- 
jectives of economic development are the 
reasonably full employment of our resources, 
particularly our human resources which are 
fast growing every year, and the increase 
of real per capita income. 


The general goal of social development 
is greater real income equality. 


I realize that these two general goals — 
economic development and social develop- 
ment—may often conflict with each other. 
Our task, therefore, includes the harmon- 
izing of our programs as much as possible. 
But in a larger sense the two are inher- 
ently harmonious and complementary. So- 
cial development tends to enable the human 
resources to contribute more to the na- 
tional income. I believe, however, that we 
should devote as much of our resources 
as possible to the acceleration of economic 
development. In the .long run only in- 
creased resources resulting from higher pro- 
duction and greater capital formation can 
support adequate social benefits, 
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An Agro-Industrial Economy 


I believe that the best approach to the 
above-mentioned goals is to hasten our ag- 
ricultural and industrial progress. We 
should promote our agriculture because it 
is still the mainstay of our economy and 
because adequate agricultural resources are 
indispensable to industrial progress. On 
the other hand, manufacturing can _ sub- 
stantially supplement agriculture in provid- 
ing more employment opportunities and in- 
creasing the per capita income. 


The Role of Government and Business 


The Government’s main role in the ag- 
ricultural and industrial programs is to 
foster an attractive “investment climate” 
for the private sector of the economy. The 
Government seeks to supplement, not to 
supplant, private investors. At this stage 
it is also necessary that the Government 
orient the national economy so as to as- 
sure that maximum gains will redound to 
the benefit of the greatest number. 


I reiterate the fundamental policy ex- 
pressed in the Budget Message of last year 
that “our national economic development 
must and will take place within the basic 
framework of private enterprise.” We will 
hold firm to the principles of free initia- 
tive. We will not prescribe a limited role 
for private business. Within certain broad 
limitations in the public interest, we will 
foster the development of industry and com- 
merce in accordance with the dictates of 
feasibility and profitability as determined 
by the private businessmen. 


With its limited resources, however, the 
Government cannot extend equal assistance 
to the various private sectors. But while 
it is under the necessity to devote relative- 
ly more assistance to certain strategic sec- 
tors of our economy than to others, its over- 
all goal is the common good. This is the 
basic purpose of the system of priorities 
of scientific budgeting. 


B. THE CURRENT ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Our most pressing economic problems at 
present may be briefly summed up to: 


(1) Low dollar reserves. 
(2) Inflationary pressures. 


It should be noted, however, that these 


two problems have come about to a very 
large extent because of the increased tem- 
po of our economic and social development. 
They resulted from the expansionary meas- 
ures taken by the Government to meet the 
sluggishness of the national economy which 
became very evident in 1953. The problem 
of unemployment became more pressing. 
while private investment steadily declined 
from 1949 to 1958. The Government, there- 
fore, adopted such measures as liberal cred- 
it facilities, tax exemption, increased gov- 
ernment expenditures, and increased import- 
ation of capital goods and raw materials. 
While the resulting economic growth ap- 
pears to have followed basically sound lines, 
it proceeded at a rate faster than the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange resources could ade- 
quately support. Moreover, although do- 
mestic production increased, it did not keep 
pace with the rapid growth of money sup- 
ply. The end results are our current prob- 
lems of low dollar reserves and inflationary 
pressures, 


It should, therefore, be realized that the 
problems we face today are those of a pro- 
gressing, rather than a deteriorating eco- 
nomy; of economic development rather than 
stagnation. 


The problems of low-dollar reserves and 
inflationary pressures, however, may assume 
very serious proportions if we do not im- 
mediately take effective countermeasures. 
Unless we do this, our long-run goals of 
economic and social development may be 
greatly hampered. We must generally em- 
ploy our short-run fiscal policies to save 
our long-run objectives. At this juncture 
the consolidation of the gains our economy 
has won should also precede in priority the 
furthering of our long-range plan. 

Our short-run fiscal policy should be 
aimed at three main objectives: 

(1) rephasing of government expendi- 
tures consistent with the most pressing 
needs of the people. 

(2) raising of 
through taxation. 

(3) greater production in agriculture 
and utilization of natural resources, and 
increased productivity of existing indus- 
trial facilities. 

These policies are calculated to meet the 
problems of low-dollar reserves and infla- 
tionary pressures in two main directions: 


maximum _ revenues 
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(1) curbing excessive monetary de- 
mand on goods and services, and 

(2) stimulating the production of goods 
and services. 

While meeting these two critical prob- 
lems of low-dollar reserves and inflation- 
ary pressures, we should maintain our eco- 
nomic and social gains. 

Our short-run fiscal policy, just like our 
long-run fiscal policy, calls for “austerity.” 
But our short-run austerity measures have 
to be more drastic than our long-range 
course of action. 


C. THE QUANTITATIVE PRESENTATION 
OF THE FIVE-YEAR FISCAL PLAN 


Fundamental Policies and Principles 


In the preparation of the Five-Year Fis- 
cal Plan covering the period from Fiscal 
Year 1958 through Fiscal Year 1962, these 
fiscal policies and principles previously 
enunciated, were used as guides: 


“1. The Government will continue to 
maintain a balanced budget for general 
operations and will make every effort to 
obtain revenues sufficient to meet planned 
obligations or reduce commitments accord- 
ingly. We will not resort to the prac- 
tice in the past of deficit financing for 
current operations. 


“2. We will engage in a policy of judi- 
cious public borrowing to finance eco- 
nomic development without impairing mon- 
etary stability. Such borrowings will be 
used exclusively for income-creating or 
other productive capital expenditures to 
finance priority ranking projects direct- 
ly contributing to industrial and agricul- 





tural production. We will reduce the use 
of the national credit as rapidly as de- 
velopment needs are met, or as other re- 
sources become available. 


“3. We will test every proposed ex- 
penditure of public funds against the 
touchstone of the national interest. In 
the serious business of national develop- 
ment we can not afford the luxury of 
administrative waste or of excessive ex- 
penditures for projects of secondary or 
merely political importance. 


“4, Our tax policy will be geared to 
the essential financial requirements of 
government for general operations and 
development purposes. The tax struc- 
ture must emphasize the progressive fac- 
tor of ability to pay without impairing 
legitimate business incentives. 


“5. The public debt will not exceed a 
level consistent with our economic growth. 
We will keep amortization and interest 
payments against the public debt on sched- 
ule and establish the necessary sinking 
funds for their ultimate retirement. 


“6. Tariffs will be employed as.a means 
of offering reasonable protection to do- 
mestic producers where such measures ap- 
pear economically sound and in the na- 
tional interest. However, we will con- 
tinue to use tariffs primarily as a source 
of revenue. We will avoid any tendency 
to isolate the economy behind a formid- 
able tariff wall.” 


A Balanced Five-Year Fiscal Plan 


In compact form, the up-dated Five-Year 
Fiscal Plan is presented below: 





CONSOLIDATED FIVE-YEAR FISCAL PLAN, 1958-1962 
By Program Emphasis and Financing Sources 
All Funds Combined 
(Millions of Pesos) 








FY FY FY FY FY FY 1968- 
1957 1958a 1959b 1960 1961 1962 1962 
(Actual) (Est.) (Est.) (Proj.) (Proj.) (Proj.) Total 
Expenditure Purposes:* 
1. Economic Development ........seeeess 458.3 461.9 552.9 569.4 579.0 591.7 2,754.9 
2. Social Development .........sseeeeees 845.4 354.8 396.5 456.3 497.6 535.4 2,240.6 
GS; Wational Teense oc. ccccccccsccccecers 157.0 176.9 194.9 232.5 237.3 242.8 1,083.9 
Bi DGG Berwled .crcrcccicccccvevessovcess 92.5 68.3 108.2 122.1 130.1 117.5 641.2 
5. General Government ..........-seeees 84.6 96.5 99.0 110.7 112.2 185.8 553.7 
Total Expenditures ............. 1,187.8a 1,158.4 1,846.5 1,491.0 1,556.2 1,622.2 7,174.8 
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Financing Sources:* 


1. General Fund Receipts .............. 760.3 792.6 797.6 839.6 $90.0 983.4 4,263.4 
2. Special and Fiduciary Funds ........ 165.6 164.9 170.6 183.8 189.9 195.2 904.4 
3. Public Borrowings — 

Domestic bond issues ............ 152.1 145.0 76.0 16.0 15.0 75.0 445.0 

PND CS aeeiiewcccce “scccce coves 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 400.0 
EE bcc cedaaiinkee. @6ee09 14.2 22.5 3.3 0.6 0.6 41.2 
Sx TIAN WROD ccskiicctietecees § ccccce veccce 18.0 30.0 34.0 38.0 120.0 
6. Required Additional Revenues — 

Tax Amnesty and Census ........ 0  ..6605  seeees 15.0 18.0 21.0 25.0 79.0 

EE SEE, cccadccércs beoeee eebioce 143.7 262.1 261.2 269.6 926.6 





Total Resources ‘............. 


1,078.0 1,116.7 1,342.4 1,671.8 1,671.7 1,636.8 7,169.4 














* Interfund transfers eliminated. 

a Includes unliquidated obligations of 7134.7 million in the Bond Fund. 

b The excess of expenditures over current financing sources is covered by the accumulated surplus 
of the special funds amounting to ?189,217,202 as of June 30, 1957. 


Nore: 1. Preceding table does not include: 


(a) Transactions of governmental financial institutions. 
(b) Operation income and expenses of corporations. 





(ec) Loans to government corporations from commercial or government 


financial institutions. 


2. See Annex A for distribution of expenditures by funds, 


functions and 


current operating and capital outlay. 1 


The recommended levels of government ex- 
penditures in the long-range fiscal program 
are justifiable. They are based on con- 
siderations of the reasonable proportion of 
the national income that can be diverted 
to government purposes to secure the de- 
sired development levels without undue in- 
flation. For the entire five-year period, 
government outlays for investment and cur- 
rent expenditures, including the estimated 
expenditures of local governments, average 
15.8 per cent of the national income as in- 
dicated in Annex B.! This ratio is com- 
paratively lower than what prevails in many 
other countries in a similar state of develop- 
ment. (See Annex C). In Burma and 
Ceylon, for example, government expendi- 
tures in 1955 were 28.1 per cent and 17.8 
per cent, respectively, of the national in- 
come. As in many other underdeveloped 
economies where the rate of net capital 
formation is low, the Philippines is in a 
situation which demands that the Govern- 
ment should accumulate the largest amount 
of capital which can be plowed back into 
the economy’s productive undertakings with- 


—, 


1 Annexes to the President’s budget mes- 
sage are not reprinted here (ed). 





out impairing monetary stability. Thus, 
this ratio is by no means excessive; it ap- 
pears reasonable and within the capacity 
of our economic structure to support. More- 
over, over one-fifth (23.7 per cent) of the 
projected total government outlay is for 
development purposes which are income- 
generating. 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan takes into ac- 
count also the foreign exchange require- 
ments of the various government programs 
and projects. Peso amounts provided in 
the budget have been carefully coordinated 
with prospective foreign exchange availabil- 
ity from all sources. We have taken steps 
to explore every possible source of dollars 
from abroad, including the use of foreign 
credit, reparations and dollar bond issues. 
The net potential demand on our foreign 
exchange resources are P149.7 million in Fis- 
cal Year 1958, 71.0 million in Fiscal Year 
Year 1959, P107.1 million in Fiscal Year 
1960, P104.6 million in Fiscal Year 1961, 
and P108.6 million in Fiscal Year 1962, as 
indicated in Annex D. These foreign ex- 
change requirements of the Government’s 
capital investment program can be met with- 
out reducing our international reserves. 
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A Rising National Income Level 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan is premised 
on a rising level of national income. The 
investment ‘of public funds in social over- 
head projects is designed to create the cli- 
mate necessary for the growth and expan- 
sion of private business. Government fi- 
nances shall be provided for pioneering in- 
to key economic activities in which private 
business is reluctant to venture, i.e., capital 
intensive industries such as steel and po- 
wer. 


On the basis of the performance of the 
economy in the past eight years (1949- 
1956), real national income was projected 
as shown by the following table: 


PROJECTION OF NATIONAL INCOME * 


minimum requirements of projects under 
construction which would otherwise waste 
the resources already invested if complete- 
ly stopped. 


Starting in Fiscal Year 1959 annual do- 
mestic bond outlays are well ‘below the 
corresponding amounts to be paid out of 
the general fund for servicing the public 
debt. As a result, overall government, oper- 
ations will exert a disinflationary effect 
on the volume of money. This will per- 
mit investments in the private sector to 
have a greater participation in growth of 
money supply. 


That the economy can sustain the planned 
borrowing levels is borne out by the re- 





| National Income } 


Per Capita Income 























Calendar bg tie opulation 
Year ‘ (Million) . 
Siiitien Index Pesos | Index 
Pesos = 
DAE dew caecanaccerobaviiesstsemenseanesees 8,946 100.00 22.69 394 100.00 
MRE pxwesassccsccccseasseusvassiecpeendeens 9,608 106.28 23.12 411 104,31 
NUD satis ve tose csuscadeaecessesecusesreres 10,106 112.96 23.56 429 108.88 
MID saaosancwocsweueraciveseccan@eeurecusey 10,740 120.04 24.01 447 118.46 
BORD vcocc cw shcasdesasnedscediyssateveteee’ 11,414 127.68 24.47 466 118.27 
WUD sche viabnasGnesenixcaccenmawrosacasuved 12,130 136.69 24.94 486 128.85 
* At 1957 Prices 
—J 
At the annual rate of increase of 6.28 sults of technical computations which mea- 


per cent, the experience in the past eight 
years, real national income will rise by 35.6 
per cent between 1957 and 1962. Since 
population grows at. the relatively lower 
rate of 1.9 per cent annually, per capita 
income in 1962 will be 23.4 per cent more 
than the income in 1957. At these rates, 
real income will double in 12 years, and 
real per capita income in about 18 years. 


Expansion in Money Supply 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan was designed 
to exert a stabilizing influence on the ex- 
pansionary pressures on money supply ex- 
pected to be generated by the private sec- 
tor for productive investments. Bond- fi- 


nanced investment outlays programmed last 
year were revised downwards by using other 
sources of public financing, and by prun- 
ing the remaining outlays to the barest 





sure primary and secondary effects of an- 
ticipated bond fund expenditures on the na- 
tional income and the price level. (See 
Annex E) 


D. RELATIVE PROGRAM EMPHASIS 
IN EXPENDITURES 


Steady Rise in Costs of Expanding Govern- 
ment Services 


Government expenditures for all purposes 
inevitably follow an upward trend. Essen- 
tial services and facilities must keep pace 
with our rapidly growing population: Our 
Government, as in other under-developed 
countries, must play the vital role of lead- 
er in national uplift; it must be the ini- 
tiator and energizer of the overall develop- 
ment program. It must furnish the ne- 
cessary social overhead capital in the form 
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of educational, health, sanitation, social wel- 
fare and training services. It must con- 
struct the highways, communications and 
irrigation systems, supply power and pro- 
vide other public service facilities which 
are necessary to induce greater private cap- 
ital participation. It must enter direct- 
ly into productive fields which are as yet 
unattractive to private capital. And it must 
pay our past as well as current debts. 


Bulk of Expenditures Allocated to Economic 
Development 


The revised Five-Year Fiscal Plan pro- 
vides steadily increasing amounts of funds 
for economic advancement, including expen- 
ditures for the development of agriculture 
and natural resources, commerce and in- 
dustry, transportation and communication 
and other economic development services. 
Expenditures for economic development co- 
vering all funds, takes almost 40 per cent 
of total government expenditures. In ab- 
solute amounts, including both current and 
capital outlays, the range is from P461.9 
million to P591.7 million as may be seen 
in the following table: 


penditures which will be needed to oper- 
ate these capital projects. 


Of greater significance than these over- 
all sums devoted to economic development 
is the contribution of the public sector to 
capital formation. Such investments for 
economic development operate with a mul- 
tiplier effect. The benefits from the ori- 
ginal investments grow with the years, an 
increasing supply of goods and services flow- 
ing from the augmented capital wealth of 
the country. 


Consistent with this principle, our Five- 
Year Fiscal Plan provides increasing a- 
mounts of capital outlays for economic de- 
velopment from P281.9 million in 1958 to 
360.0 million in 1962. This is particular- - 
ly impressive in view of the fact that the 
fiseal program is founded on a reduced le- 
vel of public borrowings, the domestic com- 
ponent of which is pegged at P75 million 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1959. 


Three types of programs are financed 
by the capital outlays for economic devel- 
opment, namely: 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS DEVOTED TO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Millions of Pesos) 


SE EE ac ccnn6 6 GG aSeReRethGe hehe 60 6% saaenbye sheet eles beHeoesstn en0 161.0 
Se EEE” "Cochad scases chile e ee RE Ge + 6604.26 Sh 0e-00.904tin be Onehaneedeusete 267.7 
PEE Lau 6o ce weneeste he ewwahreragddeneeceetedesdececes sbaucebes 330.9 
IIE, hic robin ccoberebihcculiwetececsccaredccsstesebbobbeehceceesves 467.0 
BE EE cvccctccseccnehake skteilehes cece isenchhldedivveesccotes dette 458.8 
SE NED wiwccusnceececccvesccscccscqucsboeessdebouceaestlinisess 461.9 
BROOME © eth Hed deheded bec ocdeccccccsicdadbccdédaecedee sieeve ctlee cae 552.9 
CREE? hulbaidha clea o6.cin 6 0006660000 ceyd bailee Mblwdhswebwnetosneeen ect 569.4 
Se ED ese db ds cede Weseieccciccc celeb atesdp mae eds bo cdels sclasedev' 579.0 
PT a et tt ORE ee TE TICE re Or Te 591.7 
NOTE: Includes both current and capital expenditures. 


Since accelerated economic development 
requires that a greater proportion of the 
national income be channelled from con- 
sumption to productive investments, we have 
deliberately allocated increasing amounts to 
public capital investments. At the same 
time we have to provide for current ex- 





(1) Directly productive undertakings like 
steel and power. 


(2) Credit facilities for the private sec- 
tor. 


(3) Overhead facilities and services in- 
cluding transportation and communications 
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economic development is 


which are of importance as a foundation 


to the economic processes. 


The breakdown of the expenditures for 
reflected in the 
following table: 


EXPENDITURES FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development also requires so- 
cial values which encourage enterprise and 


innovation and stimulate expansion and 


All Funds 


(Million Pesos) 














Mandatory Increments for Social Develop- 
ment Purposes 





FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 
(Actual) (Est.) (Est.) (Proj.) (Proj.)  (Proj.) 
A. Capital Outlaysa 284.6 281.9 349.5 861.7 855.9 860.0 
1, Direct Investment ............00000- 86.3 104.5 156.8 155.3 128.3 143.9 
2. Private Sector Credit Ex- 60.4 22.2 87.5 23.2 24.5 27.0 
NS | aok8 WRK 968 a ite esos 
3. Economic Overhead(b) ...........-. (142.9) (160.2)¢ (164.1) (178.2) (203.2) (189.2) 
Agricultural Production 
and Development ...........- 9.6 23.4 37.2 32.7 31.8 32.7 
Public Facilities and 
ED AAGwese Seabee bas e0eee 183.3 136.8 126.9 140.5 171.4 156.5 
B. Current Operating Expendituresa ....... 173.7 180.0 203.4 217.7 223.1 231.7 
E ic Devel t Services 
1. Agriculture and Natura 
Resources .........-. lieah at aha dis 46.2 50.4 66.2 71.9 76.8 81.5 
2. Commerce and Industry ........... 16.8 9.7 11.2 11.0 11.9 13.0 
3. Transportation and Com- 
Ee iat he ae 102.2 110.6 111.7 109.3 113.7 116.7 
4. Other E Devel 7 8.5 9.3 14.3 25.6 20.7 20.6 
458.3 461.9 652.9 569.4 579.0 691.7 
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a Net totals (interfund transfers eliminated) 
b Gross totals 





ce Excludes Refunding Issues of ACCFA notes from FY 1968 to FY 1962 


It will be noted that the bulk of public 
investment in the form of capital expen- 
ditures is allocated for economic overhead, 
including transportation and communication, 
which are necessary to enhance the produc- 
tive process and the creation of a favor- 
able climate and new opportunities for in- 
creased private investment. 


The investment magnitudes originating 
from the public sector as indicated above, 
together with the participation of the pri- 
vate sector, will go a long way toward 
measurable increases in national income. 
(Annex G.) 


growth. Our social development program 
is aimed at conditions that will promote 
a rising level of productivity. Integrated 
with the aim of increased human efficiency 
for greater economic production is of course 
our objective of a more equal] distribution 
of our national income in real terms. 


Substantial increases, within the - limits 
of general fund resources, are planned for 
social development services and facilities, 
embracing programs in education, public 
health and medical care, and labor and wel- 
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fare. This is indicated in the following 


table: 


rise in the years ahead on account of the 
steady increase in population. These in- 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS DEVOTED TO SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
All Funds 


(Million Peses) 


1963 
1964 


1955 (actual) 


1966 (actual) 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


Allocation of a large proportion of the 
annual sums to social development is un- 
avoidable. While it appears that these 
amounts are large in absolute terms they 
are still inadequate if we are to raise our 
standards in education, health, labor and 
welfare services to desirable minimum le- 
vels. But I believe we can hope to elevate 
our social and cultural standards in the 
years ahead as a result of increased govern- 
ment revenues arising from the general in- 
crease in national iricome that is expected 
to follow economic development. 


Essential as it is, our social development 
must be within the normal resources of the 
Government contained in the General Fund 
and financed from tax revenues. A pro- 
portionally large amount of our available 
general revenues each year is taken up by 
the social develpoment function, thereby lim- 
iting the sums which can be allocated to 
other purposes. 


In terms of percentage of total expen- 
ditures from all funds, social development 
takes from 30.6 per cent to 33.0 per cent. 
It may be pointed out that the propor- 
tion of social development expenditures wili 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


were eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


CROP e eer e ee eeeeeeeees 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


creases are mandatory in nature becausi 
the public services to be provided are the 
direct responsibility of the Government. 


National Defense and Internal Security 


The attainment of our goals towards eco- 
nomic development can be achieved only if 
peace and order prevails throughout the 
country. I must state that the general sit- 
uation obtaining is highly favorable. But 
I must warn against complacency. 


We must maintain and improve on the 
gains made in the economic sector by pro- 
viding the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines with the necessary men and equip- 
ment. 


The Administration is committed to mod- 
ernize the armed services but only with- 
in the limits of our resources. At ‘the same 
time, we must implement’ our commitments 
with other nations, consistent with our 
membership in the SEATO and the United 
Nations and our special: relations with the 
United States. A'realistic appraisal of our 
defense policy underscores the need of align- 
ing ourselves with the other nations of the 
free world. 
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For these basic reasons, I recommend the 
following substantial amounts to maintain 
our armed services: 


(Millions of 

FY 1957 

(Actua!) 
General Headquarters ...........0sceceeeees 25.1 
GD vcscccccsccsictcsvcceccsscctovscsedéces 59.2 
NG : a ctrack asennad abbneh see veeene RN mame eee 14.6 
CT RRS CT Ge ae eee ees 13.3 
SE, 9.68 AN 04d 40406-ced ccebwercye tenes 20.8 
MT iii d cxeh ents co} aseeveekeescete 133.0 


These annua] sums will finance the train- 
ing of army reserves, the modernization of 
the navy and the air force, the carrying 
out of our military commitments to other 
nations, the increase of training facilities 
for the navy and the constabulary, and the 
increase in the basic pay of enlisted men. 
They represent 12.5 per cent of the to- 
tal expenditures for the five-year period. 


While not discounting the importance of 
protective forces to national uplift, I am ~ 
also aware of the fact that any funds allo- 
cated to our Armed Forces reduce the sums 
available for other essential needs for eco- 
nomic development. I believe the sums pro- 
vided in the Five-Year Fiscal Plan repre- 
sent levels which are supportable by our 
limited resources and adequate to enable 
the Armed Forces to carry out its func- 
tions effectively. 


Debt Service 


I intend to continue the sound business 
practice of providing sinking funds for the 
amortization of the public debt. An aggre- 
gate amount of P541.2 million is earmarked 
for debt service over the entire five years 
covered by our fiscal plan. Starting with 
P17.1 million in Fiscal Year 1958, expen- 





Tee ee eS OH Eee eT HEE EEE ERE EERE EES 





ditures for the interest on the public debt 
are projected to increase to P42.3 million 
in Fiscal Year 1962. 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
All Funds — Current and Capital Outlays 


FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 
IITIIINOR oii us oth oss cokidecduwosenes 10.2 10.8 10.7 10.7 10.7 
Administration of Justice ........seereessesess 12.8 13.6 13.9 14,2 14.5 
General Government ....cccccccccciccccccescces 70.4 66.7 717.2 17.2 98.2 
Pensions and Gratuities .........ceeseeecseseees 8.1 1.9 8.9 10.1 11.9 














































Repayments and con- 


Pesos) 


FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 
(Est.) (Est.) (Proj.) (Proj.) (Proj.) 
25.1 26.1 25.7 25.0 24.9 
61.8 63.1 79.6 75.3 76.3 
16.3 20.0 30.3 30.1 30.5 
20.2 25.3 32.2 38.0 37.6 
25.7 29.5 27.2 27.3 27.6 
149.1 164.0 195.0 195.7 196.8 


tributions to the sinking funds on the out- 
standing debt will drop from a peak of 
P89.5 million Fiscal Year 1961 to P73.7 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1962 on account of the 
settlement of a large portion of our for- 
eign obligations. As a percentage of the 
total expenditures, debt service requirements 
will rise from 5.9 per cent in Fiscal Year 
1958 to 7.2 per cent in Fiscal Year 1962. 


General Government 


While devoting our energies to the pur- 
suit of economic and social development, we 
must also give attention to an equally im- 
portant phase of national activity, that of 
maintaining or improving the basic func- 
tions inherent in an orgaized democratic 
society like ours. I wish to emphasize, 
however, that expenditures for general gov- 
ernment purposes, including legislative ser- 
vices, administration of justice, pensions and 
gratuities and general administration will 
be kept to the essential minimum. 


For general government, the Five-Year 
Plan provides P96.5 million in Fiscal Year 
1958, P99.0 million in Fiscal Year 1959, P110.7 
million in Fiscal Year 1960, P112.2 million 
in Fiscal Year 1961, and P135.3 million in 
Fiscal Year 1962. These expenditures aré 
distributed as follows: 














96.5 185.8 





99.0 





110.7 112.2 
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The increase in the costs of general gov- 
ernment proper is primarily due to the in- 
tensification of the activities of revenue- 
collecting agencies and the conduct of elec- 
tions. 


Special efforts are being exerted in the 
intensification of tax and other revenue 
collections. It is noteworthy that since 1954 
the Administration has been able to meet 
its financial needs with revenues collected 
under existing tax laws. This has been 
possible through a more aggressive collection 
campaign being conducted by our revenue 
collecting agencies. Accordingly, increased 
appropriations for the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue and the Bureau of Customs 
are provided as indicated below (in million 
pesos) : 


Bureiu of Internal Revenue ..................5. 
Bureau: of Customs 


These increases will enable these collect- 
ing arms of the Government to improve 
the efficiency of the tax administration mi:- 
chinery. The establishment of two addition- 
al regional offices in Fiscal Year 1959 to 
complete the goal of ten regional offices in 
operation will bolster revenue collections. 
Likewise, the increase in appropriations for 


the Bureau of Customs will enable it to 
minimize leakages in customs and _ tariff 
revenues, 


For the administration and enforcement 
of election laws, we are providing the Com- 
mission 6n Elections P11.4 million in Fiscal 
Year 1958, P324,400 in Fiscal Year 1959, 
P6.3 million in Fiscal Year 1960, P1.3 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1961, and P18.3 million 
in Fiscal Year 1962. The 
due to the holding of elections every two 
years. 


increases are 


E. FINANCING NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Inadequacy of Revenues tv Support Irredu 
cible Minimum Needs 
We are under no illusions as to the rough 


road to national development. Large a- 
mounts of public investments will be required 


F 





to achieve substantial economic progress. But 
public funds are inadequate to finance all 
desirable projects. Government income must 
be increased. 


We need to balance our public horrow- 
ing program by a vigorous and progressive 
tax policy which must produce the revenues 
to finance not only normal operations of 
the Government but also overhead expend- 
itures required by an expanding national 
economy. We shall reserve the use of pub- 
lic borrowings to finance capital outlays 
and investments of high priority. - Yet in- 
creased public revenues are also necessary 
to the success of the economic develop- 
ment program. 


As I have already indicated, the overall 
trend of government expenditures for all 


¥ 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 

7.6 9.2 11.1 12.5 13.1 

4.3 4.6 5.0 5.5 6.0 
purposes is inexorably upward. The de- 


mands on our national funds, particularly 
on our General Fund resources, respresent 
the irreducible needs of a program geared 
to a balanced national development. The 
vise in General Fund expenditures cannot 
be avoided. The Government has the res- 
ponsibility to meet the public services need 
of an expanding population, in addition to 
providing funds for the economic and so- 
cial facilities and services to accelerate the 
development process, the servicing of the 
public debt, the liquidation of government 
obligations and for other benefits to the 
people in terms of improved public admin- 
istration. 

In the past four years we have been 
able to finance these increases in current 
operating expenses and normal capital out- 
lays exclusively from tax revenues. We 
will continue the policy of not resorting 
to deficit financing for current operations. 


In preparing long-range revenue estimates 
based on existing taxes and rates, all eco- 
nomic factors which bear upon the level 
of collections have been taken into account. 
Thus, we have calculated the impact of an- 
ticipated changes in the direction of trade, 
considered the projected increases. in na- 
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tional income and assumed the premise of 
an expanding economy. The following es- 
timates are accordingly realistic: 


the revised tariff code and the tighten- 
ing of exchange controls. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we seek more reliable tax. 





ESTIMATES OF INCOME FOR THE GENERAL FUND UNDER EXISTING LAWS 


General Fund 
(Millions of Pesos) 


Sourees 





FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 





(Actual) (Est.) (Est.) (Proj.) (Proj.)  (Proj.) 
Di ete THD Ciasnctictvievacccerctsewésvees 166.9 173.7 179.4 186.8 192.8 198.1 
2. Lieense and Business Taxes .........++.-. 191.9 202.8 203.4 211.2 220.5 231.8 
S.. FeO TOMS R occ cc vcsiecdvccccsivecsc cs 153.8 151.7 159.8 181.2 203.0 220.4 
Ge BE, TRG csc 0 co pivicc cues cacssoeves 201.3 197.5 212.5 216.9 220.5 224.0 
5. Other Taxes and Duties ..............65 $2.5 40.3 40.0 44.9 49.9 53.9 
1) I esti So da chen abs Qhwantowe 59.8 90.4 53.0 53.1 57.1 61.0 
7. Extraordinary Incomec ...............:+. 8.2 8.1 21.7 18.9 20.0 20.0 
8. (Apportionment to local govern- 
UN oe itt scan career esas cgay (61.3) (70.2) (70.3) (72.5) (73.9) (75.7) 
‘Total Income from Exist- - _— we _—_—_— ——- 
RI 565 5 Sins Wilse ghtie’s 753.1 794.3 799.5 839.6 890.9 933.4 


a Based on existing, income rate for FY 1958 
b Assumes: 


(1) 5% increase in import volume after FY 1959 


(2) Changes in direction of trade from 52% U.S. goods in FY 1958 to 48% in FY 1962 
(3) Changes in rates as per existing laws — R. A. No. 1855 and R. A. No. 1394 
(4) Changes in tax exempt volume of imports from 40% in FY 1958 to 20% in FY 1962 


e Treasury notes of P10 million excluded from FY 1957 


Changes in economic factors and other 
circumstances have reduced the levels of 
receipts projected last year. For example, 
customs receipts are very much lower than 
expected because of the adverse effects of 


expenditures. 


PROJECTED REVENUE — EXPENDITURE BALANCE 


General Fund 
(1957-1961) 


(Millions of Pesos) 























However, the existing tax structure can- 
not support the increments in government 
Additional revenues will be 
required to balance income and expenditures. 
This is indicated in the following table: 





Planned Income FY 1957 FY 1958 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1962 
(Actual) (Est.) (Est.) (Proj.) (Proj.) (Proj.) 
Existing Taxes and Rates ...........s-eeees 753.1 794.3 799.5 839.6 890.9 983.4 
Tax Amnesty and Census ...........-.0+5-: ae pe 15.0 18.0 21.0 25.0 
DE OTD ok 0:4:0:0:0:0:6.90.0-6:05's:0-0:8l00' 
EE SS acc crhwcdsc auiawin.e wt vis.c.e:0 9-64-02 ane 10.0 
Wt) Dae’ sddad oo reincd 00 cevesiamics 763.1 794.3 968.2 1,109.7 1,173.1 1,228.0 
Planned Expenditures 
Current Operating Expenditures ............ 666.8 701.8 810.8 931.2 991.6 1,052.6 
Capital Expenditures ........ Nida@isesc¥ abe bak 93.2 92.5 139.8 169.9 169.2 169.6 
Total Expenditures ......-csseeeereees 760.0 794.3 950.6 1,101.1 1,160.8 1,221.6 
Excess of income Over Expendi- 
CUED ook cca ce cccectese Rice ates cds theese ee , cease 7.6 8.6 12.3 6.4 
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bases for augmenting our revenues in the 
years ahead. Experience and the chang- 
ing conditions demand that we reexamine 
our revenue structure and tax policies. Tax 
research, together with improvements in 
tax administration, are immediate impera- 
tives in this regard. 


The Congress is called upon to share in 
the responsibility of reviewing and over- 
hauling our tax structure. I endorse the 
recommendation of my predecessor to create 
a joint Legislative-Executive Commission to 
undertake a comprehensive study of the 
present tax system and administration, and 
to recommend desirable improvements. I 
urge the immediate establishment of this 
body so that its recommendations can be 
implemented in the coming year. Mean- 
while, the proposals of the Tax Advisory 
Board should be given serious consideration 
by Congress. The findings and recommend- 
ations of the Board are given in Volume 
IV of the Budget. 


To guide the proposed Commission, I re- 
iterate the principles enunciated in the Bud- 
get Message last year, as follows: 


“1. To avoid increasing the tax burden 
of the average taxpayer. 


“2. To assess sectors of the economy 
not now bearing their proportionate share 
of the costs of Government. 

“3. To place emphasis on progressive 
rather than regressive factors in the tax 
system, with ability to pay as the prin- 
cipal criterion. 

“4. To avoid impairing appropriate bus- 
iness incentives. 

“5. To use the tax structure as a legiti- 
mate instrument for achieving social and 
economic justice in the distribution of 
the fruits of our national economy. 


Our economy is capable of yielding addi- 
tional revenues. In 1957 only 8.5 per cent 
of our national income was diverted to gov- 
ernment purposes by taxation. It is pro- 
posed that this proportion be raised to 
around 10 per cent. Our country has one 


of the lowest tax levels in the world. In 
many other underdeveloped areas, taxes ab- 
sorb from 15 to 20 per cent of the national 
(Annex I). 


income. 


We need more revenues. We have to 
face the fact that if we are to develop 
and expand social services to our people, 
we must pay the price therefor. 


vesources from Reparations 


We have a reservoir of funds, goods and 
services amounting to $550 million in the 
form of reparations from Japan. The 
Philippine Mission has already procured 
goods to the value of $44.4 million, of which 
$17.5 million have actually been shipped. 


The allocation and use of reparations will 
be governed by the provisions of Republic 
Act No. 1789 creating the Reparations Com- 
mission. However, I wish to state my views 
on two major policy decisions which will 
require amendments to the law. The first 
relates to the policy on payments for goods 
received, particularly by government agen- 
cies. The second concerns the use of the 
peso proceeds obtained from the sale of re- 
parations goods and services. 


With respect to the first policy issue, I 
believe that all government entities acquir- 
ing reparations goods and services should 
be required to finance such purchases in 
full. They should pay on delivery out of 
funds made available thru normal budget- 
ary or government financial processes. Thus, 
reparations should not be considered as pay- 
ment-free additions to program resources. 
I am convinced that this is the only policy 
which will assure that the ultimate bene- 
fits from the reparations program are sub- 
ject to government determination. To do 
otherwise would be to permit the availabil- 
lity of procurements in Japan to be the 
controlling factor in determining use, rather 
than our own present needs. Finally, the 
proceeds from the sale of reparations should 
constitute a perpetual source of fund for 
economic development. To this end, I re- 
commend the establishment of an Economic 
Development Bank capitalized with these 
proceeds. 


But the Reparations Law contains pro- 
visions which permit government agencies 
to acquire reparations goods and services 
without payment when needed for non-reve- 
nue producing projects. The law also al- 
lows the Special Economic Development 
Fund to be appropriated for non-economic 
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projects such as school buildings. To keep 
this perpetual fund intact, I urge the ne- 
cessary amendment of the law. 


One feature of the Japanese Reparations 
Agreement that deserves special attention 
is the reparations loan of $250 million. My 
policy on this matter is to work closely 
with the Japanese Government in order to 
obtain mutually advantageous terms for the 
loans at the earliest possible time. Any 
resultant loan arrangement, however, should 
be made with one paramount consideration 
in mind: Local enterprise using these cred- 
its should be protected from any possible 
foreign receivership control by means of 
inter-bank loan arrangements of a guaran- 
teed nature as normally used in foreign 
trade. In the light of the substantial stakes 
involved, we must avoid any possibility of 
losing our control to foreign creditors. 


Restraint in. Public Borrowing Consistent 

with Monetary Soundness 

While we seek to step up the pace of 
our economic development, we are confronted 
with the problem of inadequate government 
resources. The necessity to use public cred- 
it for economic development led to the 
enactment of Republic Act No. 1000 which 
authorizes the President to float bonds to 
finance economic development projects and 
public works. Thus,. financial support from 
the General Fund of our nation-building ac- 
tivities is being supplemented by the judi- 


cious use of the public credit. We have 
| 
1957-1961 | 
Fiseal Year Fiscal 
| Plan 
ee 
| Total 
er ere ere re 264 
BN A ccacpvntscneacetesaie 260 
a SRS Pe AES Saeery Pe 250 
GUNG eck. dkis ceineee KE dG 240 
NE ats, Sela ae aks eee 


We have allocated Bond Funds for the 
purposes and in the amounts indicated in 
Annex J, in accordance with the follow- 
ing criteria: 


1. Borrowed funds can be used only 
for bona fide capital expenditures. 


launched and integrated bond financing pro- 
gram embracing all projects for which bond 
financing has been authorized, the choice 
of projects so financed being based on the 
system of priorities promulgated by the Na- 
tional Economic Council. 


Expenditures of proceeds from govern- 
ment bonds expand money supply to the 
extent that these bonds are purchased by 
the banking system and not out of sav- 
ings. Hence our public borrowing policy 
contains measures that ensure flexibility in 
the use of such funds so that any undue 
price increases can be checked at any time 
the situation warrants. 


Current developments in our economic and 
monetary conditions indicate that the re- 
duction of expenditures from bond funds 
is imperative. The magnitude of spending 
scheduled in the first Five-Year Fiscal Plan 
now appears to be too great to be absorbed 
by our economy without disturbing econom- 
ic stability. In the face of such a situa- 
tion, sound fiscal policy dictates that we 
reduce expenditures of bond funds from 
domestic flotation to the barest minimum. 
Nevertheless, we are able to proceed with 
the programs as originally planned at con- 
siderably reduced amounts by shifting the 
financing to foreign borrowings. The fol- 
lowing table compares the planned expend- 
itures from bond funds in 1958-1962 Fis- 
cal Plan with that of the 1957-1961 Fis- 
eal Plan: 




















1958-1962 
Fiseal Plan 
Financing Sources Reduction 
(Millions of Pesos) 
| Domestic Foreign 
} ' 
159.2 145 14.2 104.8 
197.6 15 122.5 62.5 
178.3 76 103.3 71.7 
176.6 75 100.6 64.4 
175.6 75 et ew euvess 


2. Projects to be financed from this 
source must be directly productive or 
clearly contributory to increased agricul- 
tural or industrial productivity. 

3. The proceeds of public borrowings 
must be assigned to truly self-liquidating 
or income-creating projects. 
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4. All projects financed by borrowed 
funds must rank high on the priority list- 
ing of essential] programs and demonstrate 
a high benefit-cost ratio. 

It should be noted that these purposes have 
all been authorized by law, though in some 
cases it will be necessary in the years ahead 
to authorize higher amounts than are pro- 
vided by existing legislation. 


Due to the reduction of public borrowings, 
we have withdrawn from bond fund financ- 
ing projects which are not directly produc- 
tive. The following table shows the pro- 
jects proposed to be transferred to General 
Fund financing: 


to the private sector-and the peso proceeds 
realized therefrom will be made available to 
finance the peso costs of these projects. This 
plan has made possible the reduction of do- 
mestic bond issues to P75 million annually 
beginning Fiscal Year 1959. 


I recommend the amendment of Republic 
Act No. 1000 to make possible the foregoing 
arrangements. 


As of June 30, 1957, the public debt was 
P1,564.6 million. It is estimated to rise to 
P1,869.5 million at the end of Fiscal Year 
1962. (See Annex K.) The proportion of 
the net debt to the national income will de- 


TRANSFERS FROM BOND FINANCING 
(P1000) 


To the General Fund 


SR ED. Bde Me ncebcaddecectcsecesdins 
Prefabricated School Buildings .............. 


Artesian Wells .......... . 
River Control 


We have completed negotiotions for a for- 
eign loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in the 
amount of $21 million to finance the capital 
equipment requirements of the National Pow- 
er Corporation Hydroelectric project at Bin- 
ga. In addition, we shall float in the United 
States twenty-year dollar bonds authorized 
under Republic Act No. 1000. In view of 
the low level of our external debt amounting 
to about $80 million and of the prospects 
that external balance can be achieved along 
with a growing volume of foreign trade, 
there should be a considerable leeway for 
us to increase our foreign borrowing. The 
aggregate amount of bonds to be issued will 
be approximately $200 million, to be floated 
from time to time in such amounts as will 
be agreed upon, approximately $50 million 
each block. 


The plan is to use the proceeds of these 
dollar bonds to cover the foreign costs of 
the projects scheduled in the integrated bond 
financing plan. The excess will be allocated 


See meee een ater eeeee 


CROP e ewe eee eee ee eeenenee 


Public Buildings & Hospitals .......... Acne 
PU Sc bie Feesessconsvoce 
Cadastral Land Survey ......c.sesssesceeeess 
pT ar ccbeaashaeaetassacdees 
Research Fund, R. A. No. 1606 ...........:- 
SEUUNUNEIOES Crewe bcccscccedccccccewrscoueces 


e eee eeeenee 


1959 1960 1961 1962 


rrrrrr Teri 11,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
sc cccevccceres 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
oeveeseccceces 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,006 
we ecccevccces 3,500 4,000 5,000 5,000 


9,250 5,000 6,000 7,000 
3,950 3,000 3,000 3,000 
3,795 1,500 BOO «nc ceee 
5,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 


© eeeccvcecee 2,380 3,700 2,500 4,500 
o Bebeeeenche 2,000 2,000 2,000 1,900 


47,865 46,000 47,000 48,400 











cline from the peak of 15.1 per cent in 1959 
to 13.6 per cent in 1962 (See Annex L.) 


A reasurring feature of the public debt is 
that under the five-year schedule, our grow- 
ing national income may be expected to in- 
crease faster than the debt necessary for 
its stimulation. With these obligations, we 
are constantly and directly augmenting the 
national capacity for economic productivity. 
Furthermore, in the Philippines the ratio of 
public debt to national income is much lower 
than in many countries. Under the Five- 
Year Fiscal Plan, the ratio will gradually 
decline from 16.5 per cent in Fiseal Year 
1958 to 15.4 per cent in Fiscal Year 1962. 
(See Annex M) 


All public borrowings are being and will 
be devoted exclusively to capital formation, 
which if derived from taxation would entail 
a heavy rise in taxes. By financing with 
long term debt, payments for improvements 


>, 


— 
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are spread out over a period of years so that 
the people can enjoy their use while paying 
for them. PeA 2 


Under the Fiscal Plan, we are reducing 
the budgetary debt through full payment of 
the external loans as follows: in Fiscal Year 
1960, the International Monetary Fund loan 
contracted in 1951 and the United States 
Treasury loan under’ thé Romulo-Snyder 
Agreement of the same year, and in Fiscal 


. Year 1961, the United States Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation loan of 1947. We 
have reduced the outstanding certificates of 
indebtedness issued to holders of emergency 
eurrency. By the end of Fiscal Year 1962 
the total outstanding budgetary debt shall 
have been reduced to P253 million or 13 per 
cent of the gross debt, of which P250 million 
represent backpay obligations to the veterans 
of World War II due in 1983. 


An important item in the budgetary debt 
is the backpay obligations under Republic 
Act No. 304 which will mature on June 18, 
1958. Latest estimates indicate that the 
actual amount of indebtedness exceeds the 


P300 million on which sinking fund compu- 
tations were based. The deficiency is ap- 
proximately P32 million. In addition, there 
are applications for conversion of backpay 
under Republic Act No. 897° from. the’. 30 
year redemption .perio dto 10 years only. 
This involves P157 million. 


It is believed that the aggregate sum of 
P124 million out of the Backpay Sinking 
Fund which was invested by the Rehabilita- 
tion Finance Corporation will sufficiently 
cover backpay obligations maturing in June, 
1958. However, should this fund be found 
deficient on account of the failure of local 
governments to meet their amortizations to 
the Sinking Fund or due to additional obli- 
gations arising from the eventual approval 
of pending applications, the annual appro- 
priation provided for in Section 9 of Repub- 
lic Act No. 304 will have to be continued. 


The following table shows the outstanding 
public debt classified into budgetary and de- 
velopmental as of the end of each calendar 
year from 1949 to 1957: 


PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING CLASSIFIED BY PURPOSE 
(Thousands of Pesos) 


As of end of Budvetary 

Calendar Year 
| RA ee ee Ree ere re ee 458,047 
SD. dee soe endeste need eaeas ex euin 585,238 
BED 1.65 a aaa ek as ata aes oe 588,475 
DE: ab ncncehadedar ines thaasceeios 492,552 
BES ouit.isarhauawewicaiebuvenees 696,938 
rer rT ‘ 632,715 
SE. Boeke p enews eee eneneewemelns 589,777 
BS WeaKekd axed ndaannseeee shine 539,023 
BE -cearvoccusdergewesedsn sankentn 502,503 


It can be seen that while budgetary debt is 
being reduced, our development efforts are 
causing an increase in the total debt. 


The Rehabilitation and Development Bonds 
issued in the amount of P200 million during 
the Fiscal Years 1949 to 1951 were not fund- 
ed until the late President Mogsaysay direct- 
ed that a token amount of P5 million be set 
aside in Fiscal Year 1957. A similar sum 


’ included in the 1958 Fiscal Plan was de- 


- 





ferred. gBeginnin Fiscal Year 1959 up to 
Fiscal Year ibeT P10.0 million i3"set aside 
every year as sinking fund contribution. 


The National Power Corporation will liqui- 
date its P82.0 million R & D indebtedness, 
with NPC 30 year bonds. Consequently, we 


to Total Develop- Percent Total 

Percent mental to Total 
65.3 248,041 34,7 701,088 
66.2 298,633 33.8 888,871 
66.0 277,084 34,0 816,560 
64.0 277,448 36.0 770,000 
65.4 869,037 84.6 1,065,976 
53.3 453,335 41.7 1,086,050 
44.6 736,884 55.5 1,326,661 
36.1 996,417 64.9 1,585,440 
32.1 1,064,904 67.9 1,567,407 


expect only P8.3 million R & D bonds to. be 
refinanced by 1961 as compared to last year’s 
estimate of P67.9 million. I should like to 
call the attention of Congress to the need for 
legislation providing for the refinancing of 
the R & D bonds and establishing a sinking 
fund for their final redemption. (See Annex 
N.) 

We have also set aside an aggregate 
amount of P146.1 million during the five- 
year period to cover the amortizations’ on 
the Treasury Notes amounting to P162.8 mil- 
lion, of which P102.8 million will become due 
and payable. (See Annex O.) The Treasury 
bills amounting to P15 million which have 
been refinanced yearly for several years 
were redeemed last year. 
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